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PREFACE 


In this little book I have endeavoured, in the 
limited space at my disposal, to set forth as 
clearly and concisely as possible the real facts 
about the history, physiology and psychology 
of sex, its relation to life, and to deduce there- 
from a positive and rational code of sexual 
morality. That such a code is considerably 
overdue, few thoughtful readers will dispute. 
The old sex morality is disintegrating rapidly, 
and few will regret its passing. It failed largely 
because it was negative; because mere pro- 
hibitions can never hope to be an incentive to 
right action. In indicating what I believe will 
constitute the code of the future, therefore, I 
have attempted to outline a positive and 
vitalizing ideal, being fully convinced that man 
needs must love the highest when he sees it, and 
that the present ills we suffer from are due 
primarily to the pursuit of false values and to 
the ingrained habits that issue therefrom. 
Incidentally, I have made no attempt to deal 
adequately with the reproductive or family 
aspect of sex and marriage. The omission is 
due not to any under-valuation of this side of 


ix 
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the problem but to the fact that it has received 
more than its share of attention of late, and to 
the further fact that other writers have dealt 
specifically and exclusively with the question 
in the Series to which the present volume forms 
a modest contribution. 


R. de P. 
February, 1931. 
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CHAPTER I 
FORBIDDEN FRUIT 


APHRODITE, the Greek Goddess of Love and 
Beauty, or Venus, her Roman counterpart, is 
undoubtedly the most widely known of all the 
old pagan deities. Her lovely form, either 
entirely nude or draped only in a scanty 
embroidered girdle or cestus, has been made 
familiar by innumerable exquisite paintings and 
statues, and her amorous exploits and intrigues 
have served as themes to generation after 
generation of poets and writers. 

In the pagan world, of course, she was even 
better known, and it is safe to say that she was 
the most popular and beloved of all the 
inhabitants of Olympus. Nor was her fame and 
popularity confined only to Greece and Rome, 
for she had her counterpart in the celestial 
hierarchy of practically every ancient 
civilization. Thus, to give only a few examples, 
the Assyrian Ishtar, the Phoenecian Astarte, the 
Babylonian Mylitta, the Armenian Anaitis, the 
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Syrian Antargatis, the Arabian Ilat and the 
Cyprian Aphrodite were all virtually one and 
the same person, and she was openly revered in 
each and all of these countries. 

Gradually, however, for reasons that will be 
discussed later, her cult became suppressed, and 
at long last the lovely and amorous goddess 
achieved the reputation of being the most 
notorious and dissolute of all the ancient 
deities. Secretly her beauty and seductiveness 


still_ enthral” ts; but openly affect to 
repudiate her and all her ways. Her beauty, 
according to conventional modern standards, is 
debased by wanton exhibitionism: her ardour 
profaned by its demand for illegitimate satis- 
faction. No matter how much we may sym- 
pathize with her misfortune in being married to 
the misshapen Vulcan who, by the way, was no 
moral paragon himself, we at least simulate 
disapproval of her intrigues with Mars, Adonis, 
Anchises and a score of others. 

To her influence, too, we attribute the 
naughty intrigues of innumerable other classical 
deities, semi-deities and mortals. Thus wecon- 
jure up visions of Diana rapturously visiting 
Endymion in her remote and secret cave; of 
the fiery ardour of Jupiter for the lovely Danz ; 
of the enamoured intimacy of Eros and Psyche 
in their enchanted island palace; of Hero’s 
passionate nocturnal dalliance with Leander in 
her lonely sea-girt tower, and, in more recent 
times, of the voluptuous abandon of Tannhduser 
in the seductive grottos of the Venusberg. 
Approaching yet nearer to our own age, we 
picture the exquisite nat islands of the South 
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'acific as they were prior to the advent of the 
tern, repressive code of the white invader. 
Ve see enchanted lagoons, embowered grottos 
nd limpid sylvan pools wherein disport the 
ist surviving votaries of the old voluptuous 
oddess. Aided by imagination we see again 
heir superb, golden-brown figures, their lovely, 
ude limbs, the garlands of flowers and the 
right hibiscus blossoms gleaming in dusky 
resses, the flashing, amorous eyes of youths and 
1aidens and their unrestrained abandon to the 
elights of beauty and love. 

At times, at any rate, we envy them, and in 
uch moments find ourselves in profound sym- 
athy with our Germanic forefathers who, 
ccording to Grimm, portrayed in the myth of 
he Venusberg their regret at the death of 
aganism and their instinctive dislike of the 
tern morality of the new religion. Being the 
ictims of Puritanical convention, however, we 
re usually rather ashamed of this unadmitted 
avy and, lacking both the courage and oppor- 
inity to revive the ancient and discredited cult 
f Aphrodite, we console ourselves with the 
elief that all forms of physical gratification 
-not enjoyed by ourselves—are heinous, and 
1at virtue and self-denial, at least theoretically, 
re alone worthy of the dignity of highly 
vilized beings. 

The yoke of Aphrodite, we reflect, is nearly 
lways hard in the long run ; and her votaries, 
ke the beautiful Helen and Cleopatra, almost 
ivariably come to a sticky end. It is regret- 
able, of course, but there it is, and there is not 
1uch sense in crying over spilt milk. The gods 
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are a jealous lot and ever grudge their favours, 
and if ever they give with one hand it is only to 
take away with the other. This being the case, 
it saves ultimate disappointment if we make it 
a rule to take as little as possible and, following 
the example of the fox in the fable, endeavour 
to deceive ourselves into believing that the 
grapes which are beyond our reach are neces- 
sarily sour. In actual fact we do not believe it. 
But we pretend that we do, even when we 
privily share the conviction of the modern 
flapper that the forbidden fruits of sexual 
delights, although unquestionably “ naughty,”’ 
are nevertheless indubitably ‘“ nice.’ 

The old cult, in fact, is still in our blood, and 
a few of us, somewhat more rash or courageous 
than our fellows, openly or surreptitiously con- 
tinue to pluck the fruit and to damn the con- 
sequences. The majority, however, owing 
either to timidity or vitiated natural passions, 
avoid the tree like the plague and console them- 
selves with the convention that all fruit-stealers 
are eventually caught, and that the penalty 
then exacted is such as to render the game not 
worth the candle. | 

This traditional belief arises from our curious 
conception of the nature of God—a God, by the 
way, still substantially identical to the ruthless 
deity revered by a primitive Semitic tribe. 
This will be apparent when we remind ourselves 
that, according to a tradition accepted by 
European civilization for nearly two thousand 
years, this deity is reputed to have placed Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden and, in order to 
tempt them, to have planted a most attractive 
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tree in the garden while expressly forbidding 
them to touch its fruit. The fact that Adam 
and Eve succumbed to temptation is not sur- 
prising ; the only surprising thing being that 
innumerable men and women still continue to 
revere the perpetrator of this despicable trick. 
And despicable it surely was, for in this matter 
the action of the deity resembled nothing so 
much as that of a class-prejudiced mistress who 
deliberately leaves money about, hoping that 
her servant may discover it and yield to temp- 
tation, and so offer a sop to her own moral 
superiority and afford her an opportunity for 
the exercise of tyrannical vindictiveness. 
Strangely enough, most sane people are capable 
of realizing that the action of the mistress is far 
more reprehensible than that of her maid, 
though they seem quite unable to appreciate 
that the reputed action of the deity is even more 
repugnant than that of the mistress. 

In point of actual fact this despotic deity is 
feared rather than revered, and is merely 
accepted because the majority of us are, or were 
until recently, apprehensive of his power to 
inflict eternal torment upon rebels and un- 
believers. Nowadays he _ is_ increasingly 
regarded as a sort of super-bogy, but being 
officially recognized by the bulk of our spiritual 
and temporal rulers, who are invariably half a 
century in arrears of their fellows in thought, 
we still yield nominal allegiance to his archaic 
taboos. And of all these taboos the cult of 
Aphrodite is the most outstanding. The 
pleasure of sex is the pleasure of sin: to the 
ecclesiastical mind it is the one forbidden fruit ; 
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the essential fruit of the originally forbidden 
tree, and Gibbon reminds us that the early 
Christian Fathers were convinced that if Adam 
and Eve had preserved their virgin purity, 
some mode of harmless vegetation would have 
peopled Paradise with a race of innocent and 
immortal beings. 

Nor was this belief an invention of the third 
and fourth-century theologians, for traces of it 
are implicit and even explicit in the original 
Hebrew myth. Thus we are informed in the 
book of Genesis that the first and immediate 
consequence of the theft of the forbidden fruit 
was a sense of nakedness and an accompanying 
consciousness of shame. Prior to the Fall, the 
nudity of the first human pair had no more 
significance than it has to new-born babies, and 
it was only on the morning of the Fall that its 
significance leapt into being. The inference is 
inescapable. Something had happened to 
them; something that had “ sexually con- 
ditioned ** human nudity, and what that’ some- 
thing was does not call for the assistance of. a 
Sherlock Holmes to discover. 

Sex, then, is the supreme sin of the religion | 
enshrining this naive and ludicrous myth of the 
Fall, and inevitably it has become the supreme 
taboo of all communities yielding allegiance to 
the faith. From a racial point of view, official 
Christianity regards it as a regrettable necessity 
—at least it is a reproductive necessity in a sin- 
conditioned world—but even so it should: be 
indulged in only as a duty and never as a 
pleasure. Furthermore, since strict monogamy 
was reputedly enforced open Adam and Eve, it 
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is necessarily the only legitimate form. of 
marriage open to their descendants, and non- 
procreative sexual activity, or procreative 
activity in any form outside the bond of holy 
monogamic matrimony, is utterly reprehensible. 
Similarly, human nudity or anything serving to 
stimulate sexual pleasure or desire is rigorously 
taboo. Thus we suppress, or endeavour to 
suppress, any painting, statue or photograph 
that attempts to depict the beauty of the un- 
adorned human form, and establish a censorship 
designed to deter any rash author from seeking 
to portray the alluring pleasures of sexual 
intimacy in drama or novel. Sex, in short, as 
Professor J. Huxley reminds us, is the last of 
the great taboos, and the survival of this taboo 
has perverted our whole sense of moral values 
and has been responsible for some of our most 
irrational and inhuman actions. 

A husband, for example, may be a depraved, 
drunken sot and an inhuman bully, but society, 
although it may afford his wife the grudging 
protection of a judicial separation, will not, 
unless the degenerate has consented to commit 
the arch offence of adultery, grant her the 
necessary freedom to seek happiness elsewhere. 
A wife, again, may be nagging, lazy, slatternly, 
inefficient and shrewish, and the husband is 
granted no redress ; but no matter how perfect 
or affectionate a wife she may be, her husband, 
if once she is rash enough to snatch an un- 
authorized sexual pleasure, is entitled and even 
encouraged to turn wife and mercy out of doors. 
Aman may, in the name of commerce, torture 
and oppress little children, stunting their minds 
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and bodies by sweating their parents, and pro- 
vided he keeps within the letter of the law no 
anathema will be hurled at him, but if one of 
his female victims yields the use of her body in 
return for food, then, and then only, were it 
better that a millstone were hanged about her 
neck and she were cast into the depths of the 
sea. Similarly, a wealthy and powerful man or 
corporation may, for mere personal gain, 
establish an unfair and anti-social monopoly, 
juggle with world markets, or establish a lock- 
out that may occasion privation and misery to 
countless thousands and it will be accounted 
good business; such an individual or group 
may also, if influential enough, corrupt and 
debase their fellows by manufacturing and 
purveying drugs or narcotics and, proyided 
their market be as distantly situated as, say, 
China, their virtuous countrymen may even 
find it expedient to wage a war in defence of 
their unholy monopoly, but should a public 
man be unfortunate enough to be cited as 
co-respondent in a divorce suit, then, no matter 
how valuable his services to his country and 
fellow-men may have been, nothing short of the 
complete deprivation of the offender’s office and 
usefulness will assuage our shocked and out- 
raged virtue. | 

And the prejudices that apply to the sex act 
itself apply also to anything that ma be con- 
strued as ‘‘ aphrodisiacal’’ or conducive to 
sexual desire. Thus an author may describe 
murder, suicide, disease or crime in horrible and 
revolting detail and be applauded as a realist, 
but should he be a aide to portray, no 
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matter how delicately, the beautiful intimacies 

of married lovers, or, perish the thought, of 

unmarried lovers, then the eee of con- 
th 


ventional morality will hurl their anathemas at 
him; he will be dubbed lustful, debasing, 
wanton, lascivious, prurient, pornographic and 
sensual; his work will be suppressed, and he 
may even be apprehended by the police. 
Similarly, it is quite legitimate for a member 
of either sex to appear on the stage in such a 
guise as to render the human body more 
grotesque, distorted or repulsive than that of 
Caliban, but should a beautiful girl or a per- 
fectly proportioned youth dare to reveal the 
beauty of human nudity, in no matter how 
appropriate or lovely a setting, the censor 
would immediately intervene and Mrs. Grundy 
and all her legions would unite in pillorying the 
daring actor or actress. 

Examples of like nature could be multiplied 
adlib. Indeed, it sometimes seems as if society, 
having but a limited amount of moral bias at its 
disposal, tends to expend so much in the sup- 
pression of so-called sexual delinquency that 
it has little or none left over wherewith to com- 
bat a host of far more insidious evils. Nor is 
this the worst of the matter. Our misplaced 
energy, in the vast majority of cases, is being 
expended not honestly but hypocritically, and 
hypocrisy is of all things the most debasing. 
To the majority, the dogma of the evil of all 
physical desire is a convention not a belief ; 
in their heart of hearts they do not believe it, 
but the tradition is so old and so firmly rooted 
that there is always a vague fear there may be 
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a grain of truth in it ; and there exists also the 
more tangible fear of the consequences of run- 
ning counter to accepted standards. Such 
being the case, the modern commandment is 
not ‘“‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
wife or daughter,’’ but “‘ Thou shalt not covet 
openly.”’ Hence there is an ever-widening gulf 
between profession and practice, and the letter 
of the taboo is more or less maintained while its 
spirit is flagrantly outraged. 

Never before has there been such a vogue for 
the risque, for insidious suggestiveness, and 
double entendre in fiction. And what applies to 
literature applies also to the theatre. The 
public flock in their thousands to see the pretty 
and ever-popular Miss X in her cami-knickers, 
and hordes of sexually-starved spinsters and 
convention-abiding citizens nightly besiege the 
playhouse where Mr. Y and Miss Z are playing 
in the naughty French farce containing a bed- 
room and semi-seduction scene. Thus stimu- 
lated imagination is substituted for personal 
intrigue, and vicarious satisfaction for actual 
experience ; and while reluctantly conceding 
that the forbidden fruit is ‘‘ naughty,” we are 
more than ever convinced that it is certainly 
“ nice.” 

The net psychological result is that a totally 
exaggerated or disproportionate interest is 
centred upon sexual excitement, and this is due 
primarily to the fact that the ‘‘ forbidden 
fruit ’ is forbidden, and that we are ashamed of 
our own desires. Nor are we even rational in 
the matter of vicarious satisfaction, for we 
stimulate our sexual imaginations and desires 
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only to thwart them at the last moment. Nor, 
although half-convinced that.such desires are 
immoral, will we permit them to be sublimated. 
Human nudity isa casein point. Your average 
Parisian, like the average person elsewhere, 
having but scant artistic or esthetic appre- 
ciation, rarely patronizes the Folies Bergéres, 
where nude and lovely maidens may sometimes 
be seen in lovely and artistic settings, but both 
Parisian and provincial audiences will go into 
semi-hysterics over the ever-popular act in 
which an acrobat appears on the stage, 
apologises for the unavoidable absence of his 
partner, invites a young lady from the audience 
—his actual partner—to assist him, induces her 
to undress, which she does with provocative and 
expostulating slowness and, finally, when the 
last diaphanous under-garment is literally torn 
from her by the hectoring acrobat, reveals her- 
self clad in orthodox tights or conventional 
trunks and brassiére. 

The audience, despite the fact it knows per- 
fectly well the girl will not completely undress, 
never fails in its enthusiastic applause, the 
applause being far greater than that ever 
granted to beauty naked and unadorned at the 
Folies Bergéres. Complete nakedness, as our 
savage forbears discovered thousands of years 
ago, is neither exciting nor sexually stimulating 
when familiar: its appeal being primarily to 
the esthetic sense. But dress, or rather partial 
undress, adds a fictitious glamour to its wearer, 
concentrates attention upon the _ sexual 
characteristics which alone are concealed, 
stimulates the imagination and deliberately 
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arouses desire. Thus the girl in the acrobatic 
act would be far less intriguing to the average 
person if she disrobed in a perfectly normal, 
unself-conscious and ingenuous manner. It is 
her simulated protests and reluctance that 
whet the appetite of audiences by reminding 
them that they are to see, or by deluding them 
into the hope that they will see, not something 
innocent and natural, but something forbidden 
and exciting—something “‘ naughty but nice.”’ 
And the same psychology applies to our more 
restrained English and American bedroom 
scenes in popular plays, and to the scanty attire 
of chorus girls in most of our revues. 
Individually we are each and all far more 
erotic than were our primitive forefathers. 
Nor, as will be shown later, is this to our dis- 
credit, but we seem quite incapable of appre- 
ciating the fact and facing the consequences. 
As a result eroticism tends to develop into 
sexual neuroticism, and our current civilization 
has lost its mental balance. Each and all of us, 
if normal and healthy, are conscious of sexual 
needs, but nine-tenths of us, thanks to accepted 
conventions, are afraid to gratify them. 
Instead, we half-gratify them, and this auto- 
matically increases their urgency. Con- 
sequently we become literal bundles of repres- 
sions, our outlook is perverted, a sense of false 
shame is engendered, things naturally clean and 
beautiful are rendered unclean and sordid, 
energy is dissipated, humiliations multiply, and 
sex becomes a grotesque ogre that dogs our 
steps, perverts our imagination and vitiates our 
voy Thus the thing 7 fear and yet desire 
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battens upon us, assumes unreal and gigantic 
‘proportions and refuses to give us any peace. 
Sexual repression, in brief, is the greatest 
menace of the age, and unless we can either rid 
ourselves of our desires or grant them more 
rational satisfaction, our eroticism will un 
doubtedly prove our undoing. * 


CHAPTER II 
SEXUAL TABOOS 


In the preceding chapter, I characterized our 
current sexual morality as largely compounded 
of primitive and archaic taboos. Such a state- 
ment requires both elaboration and vindication, 
particularly as the word “taboo ”’ involves a 
considerable amount of ambiguity. 

Contrary to popular belief, a taboo is not 
necessarily irrational or superstitious, but being 
essentially a specific prohibition imposed on a 
certain action in deference to a particular pre- 
judice or as contributory to the fulfilment of a 
specific social ideal, it lacks the validity and 
universality of an ethical or scientific truth. 
Taboos vary from country to country and from 
century to century and are often mutually con- 
tradictory. At the time of their imposition 
they invariably subserve important utilitarian 
ends, but, like myths, they not infrequently 
outlive their utility and drag on a tenuous 
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existence to the detriment of the very end they 
were originally designed to serve. Broadly 
speaking, their justification depends on the 
acceptance of a particular theory or aim, and if 
either change, the taboo at once and necessarily 
becomes archaic. Thus a taboo on exogamy, 
or marriage outside the clan or nation, con- 
tributes to the solidarity and racial purity of a 
community so long as nationalism remains a 
generally acceptable ideal, but would become a 
reactionary force in a world feeling its way 
towards internationalism. It is my contention 
that sexual taboos are in much the same case, 
and I shall endeavour to show how they arose 
and subsequently to examine their validity in 
the light of modern knowledge. 

The taboos to be investigated all pertain to 
the central idea that sexual intercourse is 
inherently immoral. Copula outside the bond 
of legal matrimony is tabooed, non-procreative 
copula even within this bond is theoretically 
heinous, the desire for sexual pleasure in mar- 
ried life is denounced, pre-marital and extra- 
marital sexual indulgences are regarded as 
reprehensible, while human nudity, inadequate 
or immodest attire, and anything in art or 
literature likely to stimulate sexual desire is 
likewise stigmatized as immoral. Admitting 
that all these ideas exist, the question arises as 
to whether they may be regarded as natural 
and instinctive, or due rather to artificial pro- 
hibitions and repressions. If the first is the 
case, the use of the term “‘ taboo ”’ is obviously 
unwarranted, if the second is true, then my 
description is more than justified. 
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The fact that the vast majority of healthy 
and normal people actually’do experience so- 
called immoral desires and that such 
inclinations are suppressed only with consider- 
able difficulty, would alone seem to rule out the 
possibility that repression is natural and 
instinctive. In addition to this, moreover, it 
is quite easy to prove that sexual prohibitions 
arose comparatively late in human history, and 
that such prohibitions have varied at different 
times and places. Sexual intercourse, further- 
more, is not exclusively confined to the human 
species, and at sub-human levels it admits only 
of such restrictions as are imposed by short 
periodic rutting seasons and by the exigencies 
of adaptation to environment. Thus, although 
among the higher animals reproduction may 
constitute a major biological end, copula is also 
enjoyed for its own sake, and Dr. Brehm 
records that many of the felines indulge in 
sexual intercourse several hundred times during 
the course of a single rutting period. This 
veritable orgy is altogether in excess of strict 
reproductive necessity, and animals in general 
exhibit such acute pleasure in copula that the 
late Professor Letourneau declared that “‘ it is 
with a veritable frenzy that sexual union is 
accomplished.” 

And what applies to the lower species applies 
also to primitive man. Among innumerable 
existing primitive peoples, copula is freely 
admitted to be pleasurable: the utmost 
sexual freedom is conceded to the unmarried ; 
a state of celibacy is regarded as unnatural 
and abhorrent, and married partners are not 
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infrequently changed at desire or caprice.1 In 
the genuinely primitive phase of history, then, 
the vast majority of conventional sexual taboos 
were unknown, but at a later stage of develop- 
ment we find almost everywhere traces of a 
growing conception of sexual intercourse as 
being impure and a corresponding tendency to 
laud the virtues of celibacy. Thus, the priests 
and medicine-men of innumerable tribes are 
forbidden to marry, as also are certain orders of 
priestesses ; pre-nuptial chastity is imposed 
upon girls ; adultery, particularly in women, is 
punishable by death; married couples, as in 
Fiji, are required to indulge in copula only with 
the utmost secrecy; men, as in Tahiti, are 
reputed to gain admittance to paradise without 
preliminary purification if they refrain from 
sexual intercourse for some months prior to 
death, and married couples among numerous 
tribes throughout the world are required to 
observe strict chastity for stipulated periods of 
varying duration prior to the consummation of 
marriage. | 

With the development of religion and the 
increasing complexity of human society, sexual 
taboos tended to become even more complicated 
and for convenience of treatment I propose 
classing these various taboos under two broad 
categories. The first will be concerned with 
general and heterogeneous ideas and sentiments ; 
the second with ideas and standards more 
exclusively dependent upon the varying phases 


1 For full particulars see the author’s Marriage: 
Past, Present and Future. 
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in the development of human matrimony. 
Each category will be examined in turn. 

Professor Westermarck’s theory that the 
notion of sexual impurity is inherently asso- 
ciated with the instinctive feeling against incest 
must, I think, be ruled out as unfounded, since 
innumerable primitive peoples exist who, 
though possessing no notion of the impurity of 
sexual intercourse, nevertheless possess a strong 
aversion to incest. Similarly, I do not think 
that the intimate association between the 
excretory and reproductive organs, as suggested 
by other writers, is an adequate explanation. 
Anti-sexual conceptions, in my own view, do 
not arise from any single idea, but rather from 
a manifold of notions and sentiments, and in 
setting forth the results of my own observations, 
I should point out that I attach no sort of 
primacy to any one particular sentiment or 
idea, but conceive it possible that conditions 
possessing primacy in one community may be 
of quite secondary importance in another. 

The first notion I shall discuss involves the 
idea of the sacred. This arises only at a fairly 
advanced stage of evolution. The development 
of life is, of course, synonymous with an 
increase in complexity. New qualities emerge 
at each succeeding level of development. At 
the stage of the amoeba intercourse with 
environment is narrowly restricted, and even 
when, as at the stage of the sea anemone, 
“receptors ’’ or specially sensitive cells are 
developed, contact with the outer world is 
mediated only by direct contact or chemical 
action. This contact, however, becomes of 
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vastly greater range and complexity when, as 
among the higher species, ‘‘ distance receptors,”’ 
such as eyes, ears and nose are added to the 
organisms’ equipment, and when, as in man, a 
complex brain opens up the possibilities of a 
profound psychical life, a much _ greater 
individuality becomes possible and the content 
of life is infinitely enriched. A man’s life is 
necessarily fuller than an animal’s, hence copula 
in man possesses a richer content than among 
the lower species. ‘‘ In man,’’ writes Letour- 
neau, “‘ the procreative need . . . in radiating 
from highly developed nervous centres, awakens 
and sets in commotion an entire psychical life 
unknown to the animal.”’ 

Similarly, the more civilized man becomes, 
the richer becomes the psychical content of 
copula, and there inevitably enters into the 
sexual relationship a sense of sacredness. A 
mere animal connection stirs no profound 
psychical depths ; it may even become a sub- 
sequent subject for ribaldry, but when once the 
profounder possibilities of copula are discovered 
the relationship becomes immeasurably 
precious. A perfunctory kiss may be indulged 
in at a party without any sense of embarrass- 
ment, but a genuinely affectionate embrace 
demands privacy for its true enjoyment. 
Moreover, personal experience of the higher 
automatically destroys one’s capacity for enjoy- 
ing the lower: a sense of fastidiousness is 
developed, and when once esthetic or emotional 
standards have been set, anything that falls 
below them is likely to occasion disgust. 
Among primitive peoples, these twin qualities 
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of reticence and fastidiousness appeared in the 
first instance probably among only a few of the 
most highly developed individuals. It is likely, 
therefore, that the true significance of their 
conduct would be obscured from their fellow- 
men and might be attributed to the notion 
that copula—and most certainly promiscuous 
or semi-promiscuous copula—was impure. 
Furthermore, if such exceptional individuals 
happened to be, as they probably were, power- 
ful or influential, their example would be 
ignorantly followed, or they themselves might 
initiate reforms tending to minimize semi- 
promiscuous indulgence. Their less enlightened 
compatriots would naturally still indulge their 
sexual appetites, even if only secretly, but the 
notion of impurity would be difficult to 
eradicate. 

Another factor meriting consideration is the 
gradual development of conditions favourable 
to the achievement of considerable power or 
authority by gifted or ambitious individuals. 
Strong as is the sex instinct, the desire for power 
is, among some individuals, even more potent. 
In primitive phases of human history the 
possibility of achieving very wide powers was 
distinctly limited, but with the development of 
social organization it was immeasurably 
increased. Society necessitated specialization, 
and at an early date appeared chiefs, medicine- 
men, priests, warriors, kings, and skilled crafts- 
men. Most of these were able to achieve very 
material power or wealth, or both, and it must 
early have been discovered that a celibate, 
thanks to his undivided interests, not infre- 
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quently achieved more material success than 
did a married man. Thus Chalka, the Zulu 
despot, refused to allow married men into his 
crack regiments—on the ground that family ties 
rendered them less willing to take risks—while 
St. Paul, in the religious field, laid it down that 
a celibate made a superior Christian to a mar- 
ried man, since the former heeded only those 
things which were pleasing to God, while the 
latter considered more readily that which was 
pleasing to his wife. Such sentiments inevit- 
ably gave rise to anti-sexual feelings, and as the 
possibilities for the acquisition of power or 
wealth increased, and also the respect attached 
to material success, lack of success must have 
become increasingly shameful. Furthermore, 
in so far as sexual suppression appeared to be 
contributory to success, copula would inevitably 
come to share the odium attached to its con- 
sequences. 

Sexual fatigue, too, as pointed out by Mr. 
Bertrand Russell, unquestionably played a con- 
siderable réle in the development of the concept 
of sexual impurity, and it is fairly i that 
this factor came into operation only at a com- 
paratively late date. Sexual activity, as 
demonstrated by Professor Leuchart and others, 
is dependent upon an excess of viability, or 
bionic energy, and this in turn depends on a 
surplus of nourishment. Among the animals, 
as also among our sub-human ancestors, such a 
surplus usually occurred only during a single 
season, hence the rutting period was confined to 
this season and copula was rendered impossible 
during the remainder of the ‘year. Sexual 
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fatigue, in these circumstances, was either non- 
existent or negligible, but with the development 
of social organization, the achievement of an 
adequate food supply, and with man’s eman- 
cipation from the limitations of primitive rut, 
the possibility of sexual fatigue became in- 
finitely increased. Even so, its appearance at 
the first must have been decidedly exceptional, 
since so long as women were free to withhold 
their favours, they instinctively demanded 
adequate wooing and stimulation before sur- 
rendering themselves. Primitive courtship, 
then, was an effective safeguard against sexual 
fatigue, and the phenomenon could scarcely 
have appeared so long as this safeguard was 
operative. But when, as at a later date, women 
were either captured or purchased, it inevitably 
happened that men tended to regard pre- 
liminary wooing as laborious and unnecessary, 
and since they could now force women to yield 
themselves without initial courtship, indulgence 
in copula must have become more excessive, 
and sexual fatigue more pronounced and fre- 
quent. 

The effect of this would be the development 
of a sense of nausea. Primitive man, after a 
prolonged sexual orgy, must have experienced 
sentiments very similar to those experienced by 
a modern man “‘ the morning after the night 
before.”’ His tendency, moreover, like that of 
his bibulous modern prototype, would be to 
declare ‘‘ Never again,”’ and although ingrained 
habit probably nullified his resolution as soon 
as the unpleasant after-effects of his orgy wore 
off, his si naeaa of nausea undoubtedly 
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persisted. This sense of nausea, moreover, would 
be the more pronounced by the lowering of the 
esthetic and emotional content of copula con- 
sequent upon the elimination of preliminary 
courtship. 

Another result of the elimination of pre- 
liminary courtship would be its tendency to 
debase sexual activity into mere habit, and 
when once an action becomes purely habitual it 
is automatically deprived of its content of 
genuine enjoyment. An habitual debauchee 
continues to indulge his vice not because he 
finds acute pleasure in it, but because he is 
uncomfortable when deprived of it. Habitual 
indulgence can become as unexciting and as 
necessary as food or sleep and infinitely more 
troublesome and humiliating, consequently a 
debauchee frequently grows to hate his vice, 
even though he may be quite unable to free him- 
self from it. Sexual excess, then, tends to 
breed a sense of impotent distaste in the weak 
and an active asceticism in the strong, and this, 
as Mr. Bertrand Russell reminds us, probably 
explains why asceticism is likely to grow up in 
very licentious societies. 

A further important factor is jealousy, and 
more especially the jealousy of the aged. 
Jealousy, of course, exists among the lower 
animals as well as among primitive peoples, but 
it is only with the attainment of fairly complex 
social organization that the aged are vested with 
any considerable powers. Among highly gre- 
garious animals, such as wolves or antelopes, it 
is a well-known fact that the leader of the pack, 
who is invariably the strongest and most 
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cunning, establishes a virtual monopoly of the 
females and ruthlessly punishes any younger 
rival who rashly attempts to usurp his preroga- 
tive. The same thing, as has been proved by 
numerous observers and anthropologists, takes 
place among primitive peoples, but so long as 
this monopoly, as in nature and in primitive 
societies, is exercised by those retaining power 
and virility, no implication of sexual impurity 
arises. With the increasing complexity of 
social organization, however, leadership tends 
to be vested more and more in the aged and 
decrepit—primarily because wealth and social 
security favour their monopoly of power. This 
is noticeably so in societies such as our own. In 
times of peace and security, the average age of 
generals and cabinet ministers is extraordinarily 
high, and the promotion of juniors is corres- 
pondingly slow : it is only in times of crisis that 
comparatively young men, like General Woolf, 
and Pitt the Younger, are able to come into 
their own. 

Stable societies, then, tend to be governed 
almost exclusively by the aged: that is to say, 
by persons whose failing vitality and activity 
are thought to be offset by their wisdom and 
accumulated experience. Such persons, how- 
ever, have invariably outlived their passions, 
hence, in the words of Mr. Joad, they invariably 
devote considerable energy “to discovering 
methods of deterring the young from pleasures 
of which they themselves are no longer capable. 
Old men give young men good advice, no longer 
being able to give them bad examples, and old 
women invent a symbolic Mrs. Grundy to 
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intimidate their daughters into resisting the 
temptations which now pass them by.” At 
least one of the motives for this is sheer, 
primitive jealousy, but so complex have become 
human instincts and emotions that the feeling 
is scarcely ever recognized as jealousy. Nor is 
it the only motive. Old age is by no means so 
barren of zest and enjoyment as is sometimes 
supposed—otherwise there would be a far 
higher percentage of suicides among the aged. 
Every stage of life has its own appropriate 
interests and compensations, but those of youth 
differ very materially from those of the aged, 
and half the trouble lies in the fact that old 
persons, being honestly convinced that the 
pleasures and interests of maturity are more 
satisfying and less disturbing than those of 
youth, are unable to resist the temptation of 
attempting to impose old heads on young 
shoulders. Thus, from motives both of uncon- 
scious jealousy and misplaced kindliness, they 
have for countless centuries succeeded in foster- 
ing an entirely prejudiced disparagement of sex. 

More important, perhaps, than either of the 
foregoing factors has been the tremendous part 
played by the growth and development of cer- 
tain types of religious theory. The various 
religions, from the point of view here considered, 
may conveniently be regarded as belonging to 
either of two classes, which I propose calling the 
pagan and post-pagan types. The pagan type 
is emphatically this-worldly, and is frequently 
found in intimate association with magic. 
Persons favouring this type of religion are far 
more concerned with this world than with the 
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next, and would far rather be the most lowly 
among the living than the most exalted among 
the dead. Primitive people fear spirits because 
of their imaginary powers, and for this reason 
they propitiate them, but most certainly they 
do not envy them: indeed, they regard their 
drab and tenuous existence as an exceedingly 
poor substitute for mortal life. 

The post-pagan type of religion, on the other 
hand, is emphatically other-worldly, and is very 
largely concerned with death, immortality, 
compensations, and a rooted dissatisfaction 
with mortal life. Broadly speaking, it is only 
adopted by persons who have reached the end 
of their tether, whose life has become too com- 
plex for them to cope with, and who have com- 
pletely exhausted their own resources. Post- 
pagan religion, moreover, appears at a much 
later date than does the pure pagan type, and 
this is readily understandable. 

For hundreds of thousands of years before the 
advent of civilization, primitive man roamed at 
large over the continental areas in family units 
or compact hordes. These people, Professor G. 
Elliot Smith reminds us, ‘‘ were simply nomads 
wholly occupied in the pursuit of food... . 
They led a life of happy innocence. The world 
was theirs. . . . They had no leaders to com- 
mand their actions or hampering social or 
political regulations to restrict their freedom.’’! 
But this phase inevitably passed and civilization 
and social organization soon rendered possible 
the monopolization of power by a minority and 
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the ruthless exploitation of the many by the 
few. Other factors also arose which tended to 
decrease primitive satisfaction. Life became 
increasingly complex, and complexity, whether 
physical, psychical or sociological, although 
rendering possible the enjoyment of a fuller and 
more complete life, also increases the pos- 
sibilities of failure and mal-adaptation. Human 
beings undoubtedly experience greater hap- 
piness than do worms, but they may also 
experience far greater misery. The same 
analogy probably applies to civilized and 
primitive men. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that acute 
dissatisfaction with mortal life made its 
appearance only at a comparatively late date 
—most certainly after the advent of tribal 
organization and early civilization—and that 
the development of post-pagan religion belongs 
to this period. The reason for this is apparent. 
Man, whenever he becomes acutely dissatisfied, 
tends to seek, if he lacks the power to alter the 
conditions that oppress him, some sort of com- 
pensation, and he may do this either sub- 
consciously or consciously. We all, at some 
time or other, build our ‘‘ castles in Spain,” and 
in our day-dreams create imaginary and ideal 
worlds in which we seek an illusory fulfilment of 
the manifold desires and wishes denied by the 
exigencies of actual life. Sleep-dreams, accord- 
ing to Freudian psychology, fulfil a similar 
function, as also do hallucinations in patho- 
logical persons. Post-pagan religion, I think, 
unquestionably plays much the same réle. 
This is not to maintain that such a religion is 
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exclusively concerned with compensations, but 
rather that compensations comprise its major 
content so far as the general masses are con- 
cerned. Thus, Lazarus finds comparatively 
little difficulty in tolerating Dives so long as he 
believes that in a future life, he will enjoy all the 
good things and that Dives will be condemned 
to rare and torture. Post-pagan religion, in 
brief, is born of human misery, and is generally 
the creation of some lofty humanitarian spirit, 
like Jesus, who, filled with tender compassion 
for the unfortunate and intolerant of injustice, 
is driven to the conclusion that future com- 
pensations must exist in order that he may 
reconcile the actualities of life with his instinc- 
tive belief in the beneficence of the Creator or 
Absolute. The Founder of Christianity desired 
a fuller life for his fellow-men as fervently as did 
any pagan, but living in a more complicated age 
and being influenced by contemporary belief 
in the extraordinary power of evil, he was driven 
to the conclusion that a full life would be 
rendered possible only by the catastrophic 
destruction of the world and by the creation of 
a new order. 

The attitude of pagan and post-pagan 
religions towards sex is directly influenced by 
their respective attitudes towards mortal life. 
Thus true pagan religion, which embraces the 
phallic cults, is never anti-sexual, and its rites 
include such ceremonies as thesmophoria and 
saturnalta, temple prostitution, and the wed- 
ding of virgins to the deity. This does not 
imply a direct worship of sex, but rather of 
fertility or life-giving forces, for, as Professor 
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Elliot Smith points out, the gods are primarily 
regarded as Givers of Life. But it does mean 
that pagan religion is favourable and not 
hostile to sex. Copula, for example, is believed 
to be enjoyed by both gods and spirits, while the 
world-wide custom of deferring the consum- 
mation of marriage, which at first sight seems 
to imply a notion of sexual impurity, has as its 
real object the voluntary surrender by the 
husband of the first use of the wife to a god or 
spirit.? 

On the other hand, post-pagan religion being 
predominantly other-worldly and tending to 
deprecate mortal life is definitely hostile to sex. 
Nor is this surprising. Persons in love and 
enjoying a natural and happy sex-life are of all 
people the most disposed to believe they are 
living in the best of possible worlds, and to have 
little or no inclination to repudiate substantial 
terrestrial happiness for a purely problematical 
celestial bliss. It is the victims of blighted love 
that fill monasteries and convents—not happy 
and contented lovers. A satisfactory sex-life, 
then, is unfavourable to the development of the 
post-pagan religious attitude, hence it is only to 
be expected that this type of religion would 
attack sex by every means within its power. 

In the case of Christianity, the general 
antipathy of post-pagan religion to sex was 
augmented by certain other beliefs. Jesus, for 
example, shared the late Apocryphal belief in 
an immediately pending catastrophic destruc- 
tion of the world, and, identifying himself 
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with the mystical Son of Man, assumed that 
his Second Advent—which might be expected 
to occur shortly after his death—would be the 
prelude to this event. The early Christian 
Fathers, therefore, momentarily anticipating 
these events, deprecated sex as calculated to 
reconcile men to the transitory pleasures of a 
doomed world. The theory of Original Sin, 
moreover, led to a further dislike of sex as the 
transmitter of evil, while the fact that Jesus 
and St. Paul were both unmarried, added an 
enhanced sanctity to the estate of celibacy. 
Marriage, in consequence, was denounced so 
long as the anticipation of an early Second 
Advent remained strong—St. Jerome declaring 
that although marriage fills the earth, it is 
virginity that replenishes heaven, and Ter- 
tullian maintaining that celibacy must be 
chosen, even if mankind perished. The passage 
of time and the delayed fulfilment of 
expectation, however, inevitably led to a 
modification of the early viewpoint. Marriage, 
at least among the laity, became recognized as a 
procreative necessity, hence the Church with- 
drew her early denunciation, performed a com- 
plete volte-face and, following the example of St. 
Paul, proclaimed marriage to be sacramental 
and so holy as to be indissoluble. Incidentally, 
she declared that copula should never be 
indulged for mere pleasure, but only for the 
purpose of reproduction, which view still per- 
sists, as witness the latest papal encyclical. 
Other factors, germane to the actual evolution 
of marriage, although not directly contributing 
to the concept of sexual impurity in general, 
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have nevertheless caused men and women to 
regard pre-marital, extra-marital, and non- 
procreative sexual indulgence with distaste. 
Our sub-human ancestors, and possibly our 
most primitive human forebears, were un- 
doubtedly subject to the limitations of primitive 
rut, and it is highly probable that the absence of 
inter-rut sexual desire and also the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining an adequate food 
supply rendered monogamy the most generally 
practised form of primitive human marriage. 
The effect of this upon later generations would 
be twofold. Racial mneme, or memory, would 
give rise to a semi-instinctive bias towards 
monogamy, and possibly also, since primitive 
rut was invariably associated with procreation, 
to the impression that non-procreative copula 
was illegitimate. With the development of 
post-pagan religion, this impression would be 
enhanced, it being believed that the deity, 
having ordained copula solely for procreative 
purposes, would strongly disapprove of merely 
pleasurable indulgence. 

With the advent of the agricultural and tribal 
stage of human history, the relationship 
between men and women was materially 
changed. In the primitive phase of human 
marriage there must have been a considerable 
equality between husband and wife. The 
female exercised choice in selecting her mate: 
the male had to woo her, either by fighting 
Tivals, by proving his prowess in hunting, or 
by demonstrating his superiority or desirability 
by some other means ; and so long as the union 
lasted, she probably retained the status of com- 
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panion and co-worker. But with man’s eman- 
cipation from the limitations of primitive rut 
and the advent of larger hordes, clans or tribes, 
conditions must have altered. Man’s passion 
became perennial; the constant presence of a 
number of females, other than his wife, un- 
doubtedly stimulated his sexual desires, and as 
both the theories of magic and the operation of 
racial mneme would dispose him to refrain from 
intercourse with his mate so long as she was 
pregnant or suckling her child, he would come 
to desire a plurality of wives. The greater risks 
to which the men, as hunters and warriors, were 
exposed in this phase, moreover, would lead to 
an excess of adult women, and this in turn 
would be favourable to the development of 
polygamy. 

Closely associated with polygamy was the 
custom of purchasing wives, and this may have 
arisen in either of two ways. It is unquestion- 
able, for example, that during certain phases of 
history there existed a widespread practice of 
capturing women and appropriating them as 
wives or conjugal slaves, and it is possible, as 
Spencer suggests, that captured women 
gradually came to be regarded as trophies, and 
that the man possessing captured women 
achieved more prestige than a man obtaining 
wives by other means. Incidentally, it is pos- 
sible that a taboo on endogamy—or marriage 
within the clan—may have contributed to the 
practice of wife-capture. In any case, the 
custom, though by no means universal, was 
very widespread, and both Spencer and Koenig- 
swarter have suggested that the transition from 
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marriage by capture to marriage by purchase 
was brought about by the abductor offering 
compensation to the captured woman’s parents 
in order to avoid reprisals. Professors Letour- 
neau and Westermarck both favour this idea, 
and my own observations over large areas in 
four continents have provided me with proof 
that this sometimes actually does happen. 
Although it may have occurred on a very 
large scale, however, it does not necessarily 
follow that it was the sole means by which the 
transition was accomplished. Men in the agri- 
cultural phase, for example, owing to the fact 
that they still largely followed the ancient 
occupations of hunting and fighting, probably 
relied almost exclusively upon feminine labour 
in other fields, with the result that women came 
to possess a considerable economic value. 
Wives, in brief, not only provided additional 
labourers by child-bearing, but were also 
labourers themselves. The demand for women 
would consequently become acute, and even if 
marriage by capture had never existed, it is 
highly probable that the fathers of eligible 
girls would seek some material compensation 
for the loss of such valuable labourers. No 
question of marriage by capture arises in con- 
nection with a father’s exploitation of the 
sexual favours of his daughters as practised 
among the inhabitants of Eddystone Island,} 
and since parents, as proved by this and other 
examples, were willing to profit by the tem- 
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porary use of their daughters, they doubtless 
tended to demand even higher payment for 
permanent appropriation. | | 

In any case, the fact remains that the practice 
of wife-purchase became so widespread as to 
constitute, in the words of Westermarck, ‘‘a 
general stage in the social history of man.” 
Men, the whole world over, bought and sold 
wives and daughters in much the same way as 
any other commodities; a man’s wife, as 
among the primitive Israelites, belonged | to the 
same category as ‘‘his ox or his ass,’’ and 
“ the tyranny of man,’’ as Diderot reminds us, 
“converted the possession of women into a 
property.” The results, as might be expected, 
were far-reaching. The old free relationships 
between men and women were destroyed ; 
sexual selection became largely artificial—the 
possession of wealth now becoming the sole 
criterion of eligibility instead of a suitor’s 
prowess or personal desirability as hitherto ; 
men, the necessity no longer existing, tended to 
minimize pre-nuptial courtship and to neglect 
post-nuptial wooing altogether; woman's 
sexual pleasure, and even her impulses, became 
increasingly vitiated by the omission ; divorce, 
involving a loss of property unless a parent 
could be induced to refund the purchase price, 
became complicated and restricted, and female 
chastity both before and after marriage became 
increasingly demanded. 

This new valuation of feminine chastity was 
especially important. Probably even primitive 
man, thanks to his natural instincts of jealousy 
and acquisitiveness, would have preferred his 
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mate to have had no lovers other than himself, 
but so long as women remained free, he had no 
power to demand this, though he probably 
minimized post-nuptial infidelity by threats of 
desertion or punishment. As soon as women 
were purchasable, however, the case was 
altered. If certain men, as is possible, were 
prepared to pay higher prices for virgins, 
parents would automatically take steps to 
secure the chastity of their daughters, and a 
stage would be reached, as it actually was, when 
an unchaste girl was literally unmarriageable, 
and when adultery was punishable by death. 
Man’s natural jealousy, moreover, tended to be 
strengthened by his new proprietary attitude, 
for he felt it unreasonable that another man 
should gratuitously enjoy what he himself had 
to pay a substantial price to acquire. In- 
cidentally, the development of marriage by 
purchase tended, thanks to lack of negotiable 
property in youth, to a postponement of mar- 
rlage among men, hence, as such men required 
sexual satisfaction and pre-nuptial unchastity 
rendered girls unmarriageable, there gradually 
arose a specialized class of prostitutes. 

Sentiments such as I have outlined, inevit- 
ably outlasted the stage of marriage by pur- 
chase, and persist to the present time. Man, 
quite apart from other reasons, still dislikes 
adultery because, (a) children having become 
a liability instead of an asset, he has no desire to 
be saddled with the support of another man’s 
child ; and (b) being legally obliged to support 
his wife, he objects to another sharing her enjoy- 
ment without contributing to her expense. 
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For much the same reasons he objects, or did 
until a few years ago, to marrying an unchaste 
girl, and at least part of this disinclination is 
ue to a fear that a girl who had been unchaste 
before marriage may continue to be so after- 
wards. } | | 
It remains only to be added that women, 
other than prostitutes, being until recently 
dependent upon marriage as a sole means of 
livelihood, hate unchastity even more than men. 
In the circumstances, this is understandable 
enough, for a single girl believes that “‘ free 
love ’’ necessarily ruins the professional matri- 
monial market, while a married woman fears 
that extra-marital entanglements on the part 
of her husband may lead to the alienation of his 
affection, and prove a prelude to desertion and 
the loss of her sole means of livelihood. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TRUTH ABOUT SEX 


Our conventional sexual morality, as has been 
shown, is directly due to the survival of a 
number of taboos which have long since out- 
lived their original utility. The old virtue has 
gone out of them, and the urge of compulsion 
has decayed with the passing of ancient 
exigencies. Similarly, the once widespread, 
though by no means a notion of the 
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inherent impurity of copula is no longer tenable, 
since the hopeless inadequacy of the theories 
upon which it was based is now becoming 
increasingly recognized. What, then, is the 
truth about sex ? 

Quite obviously we can approach this 
problem in a number of different ways. We 
might show, by reviewing the ascertained facts 
of biological development, that there is a 
definite trend in sexual evolution and that, 
following what the late Professor Moore called 
the Law of Complexity, sexual activity now 
subserves much higher and more complicated 
ends than it did in the early days of sexual 
dimorphism. Similarly, by reviewing the con- 
sensus of medical and psychological opinion, we 
might deduce the fact that sex, since it produces 
admittedly beneficial physical and psychical 
effects, must be both necessary and legitimate ; 
and, finally, by following the methods of 
abnormal psychology, we might discover what 
consequences, if any, result from sexual repres- 
sion and deduce therefrom the true function 
of a normal and healthy sex-life. This last 
method, yielding as it does singularly im- 
pressive and universally recognizable results, 
may conveniently be examined first. 

The peculiarity and acidity of aged spinsters 
and the irritability and crustiness of old 
bachelors has long been a by-word, and 
although exceptions naturally exist it is never- 
theless apparent that the complete suppression 
of sexual activity does lead to abnormality. 
This is especially obvious among women, 
partly perhaps oa ones are organically 
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more specialized for sex purposes than men, 
but more especially owing to the fact that the 
percentage of aged virgins is far higher than 
that of male celibates. Very few men of 
mature years, other than priests, have entirely 
repressed their sexual impulses, while in priests 
the results of repression are possibly less obvious 
because training and habit are conducive to the 
production of a stereotyped character. But 
with true spinsters the case is different, and in 
most instances, even to the casual observer, it 
is obvious that the individual character has 
been considerably warped. Thus, among the 
mental characteristics we find gaucherie, lack 
of poise, nervousness, unconscious sadism, 
narrow-mindedness and bigotry. In other 
cases, the resultant characteristics, being 
‘reaction formations,’’ may be strongly con- 
trasted to each other. Nervous self-conscious- 
ness, for example, may be replaced by sheer 
ageressiveness, or strong acidity of tem- 
perament by semi-maudlin sentimentality. 
Unpleasant bodily consequences are sometimes 
also apparent and include lack of physical tone, 
chronic anemia and susceptibility to severe 
and recurrent headaches, while acute disease is 
by no means uncommon. 


The foregoing consequences of sexual repres- 
sion, which are apparent to all and sundry, are 
trivial compared with those revealed by skilled 
investigators. As long ago as 1859, Dr. Adolphe 
Bertillon published, as a result of his researches, 
a monograph in which he showed that the 
celebate third of the French population was 
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infinitely inferior to the married two-thirds. 
This celibate third, he pointed out, showed 
twice as many deaths, twice as many cases of 
insanity, twice as many suicides, and twice as 
many criminals as the married majority. His 
deductions, as shown by Professor Letourneau, 
are subject to certain modifications, but his 
main thesis remains absolutely unshaken, and it 
is significant to note that the last census of the 
County of London proved that the number of 
females in homes for lunatics nearly doubled 
that of the males—which fact may be accounted 
for by the excess of spinsters over male celibates, 

Twenty years after the publication of Dr. 
Bertillon’s monograph, Sir Francis Galton drew 
attention to similar facts in his classical 
Inquiries into Human Faculty. ‘‘ Among the 
morbid conditions which accompany the show 
of excessive piety and religious rapture,” he 
wrote, “‘ none are so frequent as disorders of the 
sexual organization’’; and again, “by en- 
forcing celibacy, fasting and solitude, they (the 
great teachers of all creeds) have done their best 
towards making men mad.”’ Even more em- 
phatic was the verdict of Professor S. Freud, 
who, as a result of his unequalled researches in 
the field of morbid and pathological psychology, 
laid it down that sexual repression or sex- 
conflict is always the cause of neuroses, hysteria, 
and most forms of abnormal mentality. 
Freudian psychology, as is well known, has been 
subjected to a very considerable amount of 
adverse criticism, but the general truth of this 
statement has never been disproved by any 
competent authority. i Dr. G. C. Jung, 
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who refuses to admit the validity of the 
Freudian theory of 4bi1do, when asked why it 
was that the erotic conflict, rather than any 
other, caused neuroses, replied: ‘‘ There is but 
one answer to this. No one asserts that this 
ought necessarily to be the case, but as a simple 
matter of fact, it is always found to be so.” 
Again, the late Dr. J. J. Putman emphatically 
declared that ‘‘ some abnormality of the sexual 
life is always present as the cause of especially 
insistent emotions and repressions.’’ the late 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, one of Freud’s most com- 
petent critics, similarly maintained that ‘‘ the 
great majority of the neuroses of civil practice 
depend on the failure of balance between . . . 
the sexual instinct and the very complex forces 
by which this instinct is normally controlled ”’ ; 
while Dr. William Brown, who also disagrees 
with much of Freud’s psychology, frankly 
admits that “‘ sex is very frequently the deter- 
mining factor in the formation of pathological 
complexes.”’ 

In view of these and numerous other state- 
ments by highly competent specialists there can 
be no shadow of doubt but that a healthy sex- 
life, quite apart from procreation, is a human 
necessity, and that repression is productive of 
mental abnormality. Such being the case, it is 
quite impossible to maintain that copula, apart 
from or outside marriage, is necessarily impure 
and displeasing to God, unless we are also pre- 
pared to admit that the deity has played a 
despicable practical joke upon humanity. The 
sneer of the eminent Churchman who, at a 
recent Modernist Conference, remarked that in 
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the old days people refrained from sexual sin 
from fear of hell, but now indulged in it from 
fear of complexes, came with peculiar inappro- 
Hepsi from the lips of a self-styled 

odernist, while his attempt to belittle the 
proved evil results of sexual repression reflected 
very adversely upon his knowledge and in- 
tegrity. The fact that a few people may escape 
contagion despite contact with the victims of a 
highly contagious disease is no proof whatever 
that the disease is non-contagious, and similarly 
it is ludicrous to argue that sexual repression is 
harmless simply because a few celibates 
apparently suffer no evil consequences—mental 
and emotional poverty, for example, are often 
conspicuously present even when actual abnor- 
mality is seemingly absent. 

It is now known, furthermore, that the bodies 
of celibates suffer no less than do their minds. 
It has been proved, for instance, that insomnia, 
neurasthenia, uterine ailments, and even malig- 
nant growths are among the commonest con- 
sequences of sexual repression, and a modern 
doctor has gravely declared that “‘ the chaste 
morality of women not infrequently revenges 
itself in the cruellest forms of disease.’’ Nor is 
it merely absolute chastity that exacts such. 
penalties, for an incomplete sex-life is, if any- 
thing, even more dangerous than no sex-life at 
all. This is proved quite conclusively by many 
of the diseases suffered by married women, as 
witness a writer in the British Medical Journal, 
who detailed a number of serious cases of ner- 
vous diseases in married women attributable to 
this cause. Similarly, Dr. Havelock Ellis 
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quotes an eminent Austrian gynecologist who 
asserts that “‘ out of every hundred women who 
come to him with uterine troubles, seventy 
suffer from congestion of the womb, which he 
regarded as due to incomplete coitus.’’ The 
commonest cause of this is the absence in 
women of the nervous and physiological climax 
to copula known as the orgasm, and Dr. Marie 
Stopes has estimated that ‘‘ 70 or 80 per cent. 
of our married women (in the middle classes) 
are deprived of the full orgasm through the 
excessive speed of the husband’s reactions, or 
through some maladjustment.’’ The absence 
of adequate preliminary courtship is unquestion- 
ably also a contributory factor, but may con- 
veniently be considered later. 

Mental and physical pathology, then, prove 
quite conclusively that sexual repression gives 
rise to mental and physical disease and abnor- 
mality, and it is significant to note that it is the 
absence of copula and not of procreation that is 
the determining factor. It inevitably follows, 
therefore, that a healthy sex-life is essential to 
human beings, and that copula is valuable in 
itself and plays just as important a réle in 
individual, as reproduction does in racial, well- 
being. This latter fact cannot be too strongly 
stressed for it is fashionable among certain bio- 
logists to ignore all the aspects of sexual dimor- 
phism other than the strictly reproductive. 
Such an attitude, needless to say, is both 
prejudiced and unscientific. 

Sex, at least originally, was not a repro- 
ductive necessity, and was not evolved until 
comparatively late in the history of living 
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organisms. The whole class of Protozoa, which 
embraces the most primitive forms of life, is 
asexual and reproduces by simple fission. With 
this type of reproduction there is necessarily no 
such thing as parent or child in the ordinary 
sense of the words ; each half or sub-division is 
absolutely identical: each is as old as the 
“parent”? and as the species itself, and 
incidentally natural death is unknown. Apart 
from accidents, these lowly creatures are 
organically immortal, the development of sex 
among the Metazoa being alone reponsible for 
the introduction of physical death. Such im- 
munity, however, exacted its own penalty. 
The absence of sex involved the absence of 
variation, and this in turn largely precluded 
the development of higher or more complex 
forms of life. But complexity of structure is 
not an end in itself, and is valuable only in so 
far as it is conducive to the better adaptation of 
the organism to its environment or, in other 
words, to the enjoyment of a fuller and more 
complete life. Nature, in short, seemed to 
agree with Byron in believing that “ a crowded 
hour of glorious life is worth an age without a 
name,’’ and in any case it is quite certain that 
primeval sex was as much concerned with 
individual well-being as with reproductive 
necessity.? | 

This becomes increasingly apparent as we 
ascend the biological scale. Rut, as already 


1 Reproduction, both among the Protozoa and 
Metazoa, constitutes the organisms’ escape from the 
nemesis of continuous growth, and is, in the case of the 
former, an individual necessity. 
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pointed out, is not limited among the higher 
species to the minimum ‘demands of repro- 
duction, but by an absence of surplus bionic 
energy resultant from a precarious or 
inadequate food supply. This is completely 
gees by the fact that man has emancipated 

oth himself and many of the animals he has 
domesticated from the limitations of primitive 
rut. It is significant, moreover, that sexual 
enjoyment and indulgence progressively in- 
crease as we ascend the biological scale, and 
that this increase is accompanied by a paralleled 
decrease in the resultant number of offspring. 
Letourneau has already been quoted as stressing 
the “veritable frenzy ’’ which characterises 
copula among certain species, and it is a well- 
known fact that man is even more erotic than 
are animals, as also that modern civilized man 
is even more erotic than were his savage 
ancestors. And just as primitive man produced 
rather less offspring than did most of the higher 
animals, so civilized man, in turn, tends to have 
far smaller families (quite apart from birth con- 
trol) than did primitive man. Biological history 
thus renders it apparent that sexual indulgence 
and its emotional content have developed in an 
inverse ratio to the demands of procreation, and 
that there must be some explanation of this 
other than that of mere compensation for the 
increasing disability of gestation and par- 
turition. 

This explanation, as previously indicated, lies 
in the fact that sex tends increasingly to sub- 
serve individual as well as racial ends, and that 
it promotes, as Mr. H. G. Wells suggests, “‘ not 
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only a renewal of life in the species,” but also 

‘a renewal of energy in the individual.”’ This 
is noticeable among animals no less than among 
human beings. ‘‘ Each period of rut is for the 
animals a sort of puberty,” wrote the late Pro- 


fessor Letourneau. ‘‘ The hair, plumage, and 
the scales often assume rich tints which after- 
wards disappear. . . . The psychic faculties of 


the animal, whether great or small, are then 
over-excited, and rise above their ordinary 
level.’’ In rut, then, life is lived with far 
greater zest than at any other time and reveals 
its maximal possibilities, hence it is not sur- 
prising that the season of love is also the season 
of joy. And what applies to the lower species 
applies even more significantly to man. 
** Human rut,” we are reminded by Letourneau, 
“is essentially rut in an intelligent being. It 
exalts all those vital forces of the man just as 
rut over-excites those of the animal. If it 
seems to differ extremely from it, this is simply 
because ... in radiating from highly de- 
veloped nervous centres, (it) awakens and sets 
in commotion an entire psychical life unknown 
to the animal.” 

The vital factor in awakening this psychical 
life, both in animals and in man, is courtship. 
In all cases the female must be won, and in 
order to be won she must be stimulated. This 
is accomplished by two methods, the one un- 
conscious and the other conscious. At the 
onset of the season of love, the animal (by virtue 
of its organic endowment) unconsciously 
develops or accentuates its secondary sexual 
characteristics, and the animal world becomes 
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rich with unwonted odours, magnificent coats of 
hair, brilliant tints, gorgeous plumage and in- 
-numerable other manifestations of exuberant 
vitality, while in the field of:conscious activity, 
animals vie with each other in vociferation and 
song, in antic and dexterity, and in feats of 
prowess and daring. | | 

It is apparent, therefore, that sexual activity 
is the parent of creativeness, art, and of the 
mastery of life, and especially is this true in the 
case of man. The original function of dress, as 
demonstrated by Westermarck and numerous 
other authorities, was to stimulate sexual desire, 
and Mr. Gerald Heard has pointed out, in 
Narcissus, that the elaboration of dress by man, 
which is a conscious task, is simply an extension 
of nature’s activity in the elaboration of second- 
ary sexual characteristics among the lower 
species. Primitive man decorated himself in 
order that he might court more successfully, 
and he probably also developed his powers of 
declamation and song for the same purpose, 
hence it is obvious that art, oratory (including 
written speech or literature) and music were all 
fostered by sex. Mr. Bertrand Russell has 
particularly stressed the dependence of art upon 
the tender emotion, in his Marriage and Morals, 
and the reader may also be reminded that it has 
been long recognized that a creative genius is 
always more highly sexed than is an ordinary 
man. This fact was admirably recognized by 
the late M. Romain Rolland. Passion, he 
wrote, ‘‘is a necessity of the nature of men of 
genius. Even the most chaste, like Beethoven 
and Birchner, must always be in love; every 
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human capacity is raised to a higher degree in 
them, and as, in them, every human capacity is 
seized on by the imagination, their minds are a 
prey to a continuous succession of passions.”’ 
Similarly, it has been suggested by Mr. Bertrand 
Russell that if a musician and a mathematician 
were deprived of sexual experience, the effect 
on the life-work of the former would be tremen- 
dous, but practically negligible on that of the 
latter. 

Sex, then, is a primary requisite of creative- 
ness, but it is also essential to the attainment of 
mastery of life—to the maximal development of 
human potentialities. Nature, no less than 
human society, demands specialization, and 
males and females are psychically as well as 
physically specialized. This specialization, 
moreover, is essential to the full realization of 
life, for since each sex is literally the comple- 
ment of the other, perfect psychical develop- 
ment depends upon mutual co-ordination. It 
is here that courtship plays a stupendous réle, 
for in no other sphere of activity are specifically 
male and female characteristics so stimulated 
and developed. Men, thanks chiefly to pre- 
dominant katabolism and bionic endowment, 
are naturally the leaders, initiators and inven- 
tors in life. Man’s réle is essentially active, 
whereas woman’s is comparatively passive, and 
it is significant to note that masculine hegemony 
is stimulated by and largely dependent upon the 
existence of feminine sequaciousness. The 
development of these complementary qualities 
is peculiarly fostered by the respective réles of 
the sexes in courtship. ‘‘ The female,’’ writes 
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Mr. William Thomas, “ will not submit to 
seizure except in a high state of nervous 
excitation (as is seen especially well in the woo- 
ing of birds), while the male must conduct him- 
self in such a way as to manipulate the female ; 
and, as the more active agent, he develops a 
marvellous display of technique for this pur- 
pose. This is offset by the coyness and coquetry 
of the female, by which she equally attracts and 
fascinates the male, and practises upon him to 
induce a corresponding state of nervous ex- 
citation.”” This play of the sexes leads 
naturally and inevitably to the consummating 
sex act and this, presuming all has been what it 
should be, gives rise to profound psychological 
consequences. Thus, the complete and final 
surrender of the female invariably inaugurates 
a period of ardent discipleship, while the 
successful exercise of masculine hegemony in 
courtship invariably stimulates the male to 
equally successful initiation and leadership in 
the ordinary affairs of life. 

Mr. Thomas, however, seems rather afraid of 
this play of the sexes and stresses the danger of 
sexual life ‘‘ becoming a play interest and a 
dissipation.”” The danger of dissipation 
naturally exists, but it is entirely erroneous to 
suppose that play is necessarily an idle diver- 
sion. ‘‘ Play-activity,’’ declares Professor T. P. 
Nunn, “is subject to the general law that spon- 
taneous activity, when not baffled or obstructed 
by unfavourable circumstances, tends always 
towards increasing perfection of form, to more 
complete expressiveness.’ Similarly, Professor 
ochrédinger informs us that, ‘‘ When man had 
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to some extent conquered his environment, so 
that his whole life was no longer a struggle for 
bare existence, he began to play. He invented 
sports, he invented the arts, he invented 
science. All these things are forms of play. 

They exist to give man pleasure.” 

It is here that we come to the crux of the 
matter. Play-activity is not only utilitarian 
but also, as Mr. Shand reminds us, inseparably 
connected with joy, and the crowning justi- 
fication of sex lies in the fact that it is capable 
of producing the most perfect and supreme form 
of human happiness. Man is social through 
and through ; of all living creatures he can the 
least endure solitude ; the more human heis the 

more he needs companionship, sympathy and 
affection, and the more highly civilized. he 
becomes the more ardently he longs to ex- 
perience and enjoy his felt identity with his 
fellow-creatures. And nothing is more con- 
ducive to this necessary experience than the 
love of the sexes, for passionate love breaks 
down the barriers of egotism and strives ever 
for closer and more intimate union. And in 
love, as in most activities, mind and body 
co-operate. ‘‘ Expression,’ declares Professor 
A. N. Whitehead, in his Religion in the Making, 

‘is the one fundamental sacrament,”’ and this 
truth applies to sexual love no less than to 
religion. The emotions of lovers demand tan- 
gible expression, and in kissing, fondling and 
embracing they experience far more than mere 
sensual satisfaction. Shelley, in Epipsychidion, 
makes a passionate lover protest, “‘I am not 
thine: I am a part of ee ; and the outward 
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and physical demonstrations of lovers.are chiefly 
valuable because they enhance and give expres- 
sion to this inner yearning for complete unity. 
This is especially true of copula, which, as Dr. 
Marie Stopes rightly maintains, ‘‘ symbolizes, 
and at the same time actually enhances, the 
spiritual union.”’ The sex act, in brief, can and 
should be the supreme sacrament of love, and 
love itself is the fulfilment of life. | 
Love, moreover, is a principle of growth and 
expansion. It strives ever for richer and fuller 
intercourse with the beloved object and 
increasingly endeavours to comprehend and 
sympathize with the thoughts, aspirations and 
desires of the beloved. For this reason a 
passionate lover inevitably enriches and fosters 
his individual mental and spiritual capacities. 
He learns new interests, new viewpoints and 
new truths, and as his outlook is widened, so 
also is the scope of his sympathies extended. 
Sexual love, therefore, possesses a distinct social 
utility, for since civilization and society cannot 
exist without co-operation, and co-operation, if 
it is to be effective, pre-supposes sympathy and 
mutual understanding, it will generally happen 
that a lover will possess wider and warmer sym- 
pathies than will one to whom this enriching 
experience has been denied. Nor is this all, 
since if we are prepared to admit that the love 
of a person for another leads to an enrichment 
of experience and a wider range of sympathy, 
we are inevitably forced to the further con- 
clusion that the love of an individual for more 
than one, supposing this to be possible, must 
yield even greater benefits. And here we must 
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categorically deny the popular fiction that the 
majority of human beings are incapable of 
loving more than one. Proof to the contrary 
could be piled up ad nauseam, the simple truth 
being that although some individuals are satis- 
fied with a single love, the vast majority are as 
capable of a plurality of loves as they are of a 
plurality of friendships. To sum up, then, the 
truth about sexual love is that it is wholly good 
and one of the most potent and beneficial 
factors in human life. Sexual love, gua sexual 
love, can never be immoral in itself, although 
like every other good thing, it can be, and very 
frequently is, both degraded and abused. 


CHAPTER IV 
NEW WINE AND OLD BOTTLES 


IT is apparent to all possessing eyes to see and 
ears to hear that modern sexual relationships 
are in a chaotic condition. Feminine chastity 
is no longer a necessary virtue ; pre-marital and 
extra-marital relationships are surreptitiously 
or openly indulged in; sex-interest, and even 
seX-perversion, constitutes a major interest in 
modern fiction and drama, while even the 
institution of marriage is openly attacked. The 
old sexual code is disintegrating rapidly ; the 
spirit of revolt against ancient taboos is ram- 
pant, and respect ee authority has largely 
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become a thing of the past. The current revolt, 

however, is far from being due to enlightenment. 
Old taboos are attacked not because they are 
understood and perceived to be inimical to 
social progress, but because they restrict 
individual freedom, and sexual indulgence is 
defended not so much because its psychical and 
physical benefits are comprehended as because 
sexual freedom offers transient excitement and 
a means of escape from personal ennui. What, 
then, is responsible for this sudden volte-face ? 

As is usual in such cases, no one cause is 
adequate to account for the situation, but 
rather a number of causes all of which have 
mutually contributed. Some, of course, have 
exercised greater influence than others, and 
conspicuous among these may be mentioned the 
decay of orthodox religious beliefs; the pro- 
gressive economic emancipation of women ; the 
increasing dissemination of a knowledge of 
birth control; the effects of the late War, and 
the general reaction to the standardization 
imposed by modern industrialism. The decline 
in religious beliefs may conveniently be con- 
sidered first. 

Scepticism in religion and declining clerical 
authority has been increasingly apparent 
throughout the present century, and especially 
during the past two decades. This is primarily 
due to the gradual popularization of the great 
scientific discoveries of the past seventy years, 
the effects of which are often underestimated. 
The man in the street, in brief, although he may 
possess scant scientific and even scantier 
theological ge aa 7 nevertheless has an 
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acquaintance with the general tenets of both 
sufficient to enable him to appreciate a broad 
incompatibility. Popular astronomy has given 
him a dim appreciation of the colossal magni- 
tude of the cosmos, and this ill accords with the 
earlier religious conception of a three-storied 
universe comprised of heaven, earth, and hell. 
Heaven and hell, in fact, lost much of their 
credibility when they lost their cosmographical 
location. Similarly, as soon as it was generally 
realized that man had evolved from the lower 
species instead of being created a perfect and 
sinless being, the Adam and Eve story was once 
and for all exploded, and men and women, 
having discovered that at least a part of Holy 
Writ was false, tended to jump to the conclusion 
that what characterized the part more than 
likely applied to the whole. 

The progressive economic independence of 
women has played an equally important réle. 
As soon as women entered the commercial 
world and succeeded in earning their own living, 
chaperonage necessarily became a thing of the 
past. Girls, prior to this, were virtuous not 
because they lacked any inclination to be other- 
wise, but because they lacked the opportunity 
and were fearful of the consequences of the 
discovery of unchastity. Economic independ- 
ence brought comparative immunity from 
authority, either parental or connubial. Apart 
from the bond of affection, a woman capable of 
earning her own living was enabled to indulge 
her sexual impulses with little or no risk, since 
even if husband or parent turned her out of 
doors she was no longer faced with virtual 
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starvation and social degradation. Real 
defiance became possible for the first time, and 
parents and husbands were. camapelied to rely 
upon the restraining influences of affection and 
conventional morality rather than upon author- 
itative prohibitions. For similar reasons, wives 
have tended to become rather less apprehensive 
about the alleged infidelities of husbands. In 
point of fact, they rarely were apprehensive 
when the “other woman’ was merely a 
prostitute, since there was then little likelihood 
of the liaison leading to the desertion or loss of 
livelihood of the wife. Ifthe woman was of the 
man’s own class, however, the case was differ- 
ent. Woman, under the old regime, had only 
one means of earning a livelihood—the exploit- 
ation of hersex. She could sell her body to one 
man in marriage or to a number of men in 
prostitution, but no other course was open to 
her unless she happened to be an heiress. Sexual 
indulgence by another woman of her own class, 
therefore, was regarded as an actual or potential 
act of rivalry, it being assumed that the other 
woman, being likewise economically dependent, 
must necessarily be attempting the permanent 
monopoly of the husband. The fear of loss, of 
course, always exists in cases where there is 
genuine affection and where neither husband 
nor wife is sure of the other’s fidelity (to the 
marriage bond more than to sexual monopoly), 

but it is even more accentuated where the wife 
is not economically independent. When both 
the wife and the other woman are economically 
independent, however, this natural fear tends 
to be minimized. | ) 
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The spread of the knowledge of effective con- 
traceptive methods has been responsible for a 
still greater tendency to sexual indulgence, 
particularly among women. The “ pleasures 
of sin’’ have unquestionably been envied for 
countless generations, even if only uncon- 
sciously, but until comparatively recently these 
pleasures have always carried with them the 
undesirable risk of pregnancy. And the 
pregnancy of an unmarried woman, quite apart 
from the fact that it branded the child with the 
stigma of illegitimacy and probably sentenced 
it to inadequate nourishment and attention, has 
hitherto involved loss of social status and 
practical condemnation to the rank of prosti- 
tute. Pregnancy, moreover, was a visible sign 
of ‘‘sin’’; there was no concealing it, whereas 
the modern perfection of contraceptives has 
made delinquency attractive by eliminating or 
minimizing the risk of discovery. Sexual 
indulgence, as in the old days, is still largely 
regarded as being “‘ naughty but nice,’’ the 
naughtiness tending to add a superficial spice 
to the niceness now that naughtiness is no 
longer necessarily punished by conception. The 
effectiveness of modern contraceptives, further- 
more, has affected the conduct of men almost, 
though not quite, as much as women. Most 
men hitherto, apart from promiscuous com- 
merce with harlots, have been somewhat chary 
of sexual intercourse with respectable girls 
owing to the risk that they might become 
mothers ; motherhood in such cases often being 
used by a girl as a weapon to force the man into 
matrimony or to saddle him—as was only right 
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and legitimate—with a part of the burden of 
the financial support of the child. And what 
applied to single men applied with even greater 
force to the married. The risk of conception, 
moreover, unquestionably induced men to take 
strong views about the extra-marital indulg- 
ences of wives. Children, in highly civilized 
societies, are a financial handicap rather than 
an asset, and to be unwittingly saddled with 
the support of another man’s child was a mis- 
fortune no man voluntarily cared to risk. The 
possibility of a wife enjoying extra-marital 
pleasure with little or no risk of inflicting dis- 
ability on the husband, however, has tended to 
remove one of man’s strongest motives in the 
imposition of strict marital fidelity, and the 
complete elimination in the future of the sur- 
viving residuum of this fear will doubtless be 
productive of still wider toleration. 

Less important but nevertheless potent 
factors in the current revolt against ancient 
sexual taboos are the influences due to the late 
War and to the standardization imposed by 
modern industrialism. The War involved the 
whole of Western civilization. For several 
years men and women lived a life of unnatural 
strain ; privation and death haunted them, and 
from sheer reaction they attempted to find relief 
from uncertainty and gloom in the most 
ephemeral and superficial of pleasures. Menon 
leave from the front, anticipating an immediate 
return to the Hell of Flanders and the possibility 
of a premature and horrible death, sought to 
crowd as much pleasure and excitement as 
possible into the few days of life that might 
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remain. The quest for amusement and pleas- 
urable diversion became urgent and all-absorb-. 
ing ; compensations were demanded for untold 
misery, suffering and privation ; time was short, 
and inevitably the moral standards and con- 
ventions of normal life were swept irrevocably 
to one side. The fate of civilization seemed to 
hang in the balance ; permanence of values was 
scarcely considered in a world where perman- 
ence seemed but a wild dream: each and all 
lived but for the moment, and the habit once 
acquired survived the cataclysm responsible 
for its formation. 

This reaction against the abnormality of war 
is curiously paralleled by that against the 
cramping atmosphere of modern industrialism. 
The present age is one of mass production and 
standardization ; everything seems turned out 
to a pattern, even human beings. Personal 
initiative has been largely replaced by machine- 
like routine ; individualism in public and com- 
mercial life tends increasingly to be at.a dis- 
count, and from sheer reaction men and women 
seek to assert their thwarted individuality in 
private life. And the same dissatisfaction that 
permeates our work characterizes also our 
leisure. The rapid multiplication of mechanical 
contrivances has thrown us all into a condition 
of chronic passivity and dependence. We no 
longer, if we possess musical inclinations, seek 
enjoyment or self-expression in amateur singing 
or instrument playing, but switch on a gramo- 
phone, the wireless or a player-piano. Instead 
of walking and obtaining enhanced health and 
esthetic enjoyment re aa exercise and a 
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leisurely appreciation of the beauties of the 
landscape, we jump into a car and race through 
a desecrated countryside enveloped in a cloud 
of dust. The art of talking has become almost 
obsolete ; the “‘ talkies’ give us all the con- 
versation we want, and a multiplicity of cheap 
and superficial amusements leaves us with no 
time whatever for contemplation or thought. 
True happiness and contentment are but seb 
experienced ; the art of being “ passing ric: 

on forty pounds a year,” or its modern equiva- 
lent, is something that passes modern under- 
standing, and in consequence we are superficial, 
disillusioned and increasingly dissatisfied. Nor 
is this to be wondered at. The creative impulse 
is part of the very stuff of human nature. 
Ordinary men and women, no less than artists, 
sculptors, poets, composers and skilled crafts- 
men, feel the imperative urge to some form of 
self-expression. In the old days there was 
ample scope for this. People were thrown more 
upon their own resources. The man satisfied 
his creative impulse in his garden, in amateur 
carpentry or some other hobby ; the woman in 
creating a home that in some measure expressed 
her personality, or in needlework, or some 
analogous occupation. But nowadays the 
home is little more than a dormitory and 
restaurant annexe to a garage, or a depository 
for mechanical devices, and dress is a mere 
product of mass production. Inevitably human 
nature rebels against this passivity, and this 
rebellion sometimes expresses itself in a craving 
to do something startling; in the cult of the 
bizarre and the boher ert It explains, too, a 
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good deal of the alleged scandalous behaviour of 
our modern bright young things ; their appar- 
ently wanton defiance of convention, and their 
pre-disposition to explore the possible excite- 
ments of “‘ free love.” 

But beneath the surface there is, I believe, a 
vague striving for the satisfaction of a felt want. 
Amours, even of a transitory type, do offer some 
momentary escape from the sense of loneliness 
that oppresses most men and women throughout 
the greater part of their lives, and they do also 
afford some means of self-expression in the 
captivation of a fellow-being. Real escape and 
maximal satisfaction, however, are rarely 
achieved in the vast majority of pre-marital 
and extra-marita] relationships. Often they 
are sordid and mean; indulged in under the 
cloak of deceit and subterfuge, or in an atmo- 
sphere that is inimical to genuine happiness. 
More often still, they are hedged about with 
repressions and reservations as though the 
participants feared the consequences of un- 
leashing real affection and emotion. Serious- 
ness, indeed, seems to be the one genuinely 
modern taboo, hence lust is far more prevalent 
than love. And the difference between the two 
is primarily this, that whereas lust seeks princi- 
pally its own physical gratification, love is 
essentially reciprocal and is never content to 
seek its own satisfaction at the expense of the 
desires or interests of the beloved. 

The word lust, however, is as unpopular to- 
day as it is unfashionable. What our fore- 
fathers called lust the modern generation prefers 
to designate free a ae is a misnomer. 
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Free passion may exist, but free love never, for 
the moment love intervenes in a relationship it 
forges its own emotional, psychical and spiritual 
chains. It is quite impossible to love anyone 
and remain mentally and emotionally free, and 
the greater the love the greater is its bondage, 
so that if love is withdrawn or suffers violence 
it involves real deprivation and misery. The 
person seeking merely sensuous enjoyment, 
therefore, must necessarily deny his capacity 
for true affection and the deeper satisfactions 
of love. And swayed by vague fears of human 
caprice, the uncertainty and insecurity of life, 
and by the dictates of bohemian fashion, 
innumerable men and women deliberately do 
endeavour to exclude affection from their sexual 
relationships nowadays. Walter Bidlake and 
Lucy Tantamount, in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s 
novel, Point Counter Point, are excellent 
examples of this, and also of the consequences 
of the attempt. Bidlake enters upon the 
affatre as light-heartedly as Lucy, fully deter- 
mined that the liaison shall make no real 
demands upon him. But it does, and when he 
at last experienced tenderness and emotion 
‘love produced a desire to be loved.” But 
Lucy had no desire to experience that deep 
tenderness that would involve a surrender of 
her individuality. ‘‘ She wanted to be herself, 
Lucy Tantamount, in full command of the 
situation, enjoying herself consciously to the 
last limit, ruthlessly having her fun ; free, not 
only financially and legally, but emotionally too 
—emotionally free to have him or not to have 
him.”’ The result, as far as Bidlake was con- 
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cerned, was inevitable. The relationship, 
stripped of response, emotional content and true 
companionship, was reduced to stark sensual- 
ism, to crude physical satisfaction ; and since 
no man is a mere physical entity but a complex 
being compounded of body and mind, he was 
soon left disillusioned and dissatisfied. Possess- 
ing a more ephemeral character and disposition, 
Lucy’s disillusionment was possibly a slower 
process, but its final realization was inescapable, 
as it is to all who pursue false values. The 
Lucys of modern life, and their male counter- 
parts, are no more inherently wanton or vicious 
than were their forebears ; if anything they are 
possibly more honest and courageous, but their 
tragedy lies in the fact that they are utterly 
lacking in a sense of true values. Like children 
who prefer bright new pennies to golden 
sovereigns, they are swayed by the superficial 
attractions of quantity rather than quality. 
Their new-found liberty, too, has dazed them 
by its suddenness, and they have the mis- 
fortune of living in a transitional period in 
which the old standards have fallen into 
disrepute and new ones have not yet been 
evolved capable of winning approbation and 
acceptance. 

But if the rebeis are pursuing phantoms, the 
diehards are in no better case, and the inner 
psychology of the modern opponents of sexual 
freedom would probably surprise even them- 
selves. The case of the average man who 
insists upon marrying a virgin and in regarding 
physical infidelity as the arch marital crime is 
eae Ene: More often than not, such a 
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man has had previous sexual experiences ; 
experience with a prostitute or with some little 
servant girl or with a social inferior, and such 
relationships having been predominantly mean, 
sordid, and crudely sensual, he is predisposed to 
imagine that all unauthorized intercourse must 
necessarily be equally degrading. His motives, 
however, are frequently even more selfish. A 
man may, and very often does, object to his 
wife earning her own living or being economic- 
ally independent for the simple reason that it 
reduces his sense of proprietorship. Such a 
man is not infrequently conscious of mental or 
physical disability, of lack of hegemony and 
initiativeness, and experiences a conscious or 
unconscious inferiority complex, hence he finds 
compensation in the possession of a door-mat 
wife. The wife who dutifully hands her 
husband his hat and coat every morning, warms 
his slippers at night, defers to his every wish and 
subordinates her own personality, ministers to 
his stunted and under-developed ego, whereas 
his union to an equal or superior and virtually 
independent partner would add materially to 
his discomfort and sense of inferiority. 

Other men, again, demand fidelity in a wife 
because they are inexpert lovers and seek a 
maximum of physical satisfaction at a minimum 
of effort. This type is extremely common, and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw reminds us that the popu- 
larity of marriage lies in the fact that it affords 
a maximum of temptation with a maximum 
of opportunity. There are countless numbers 
of men who, either from ignorance or blunted 
emotional susceptibilities, demand no more 
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from sex-life than crude, physical sensational- 
ism. To such a man a wife is little more than 
a legalized harlot, a passive instrument of 
sensuous satisfaction, and he would no more 
think of patiently stimulating her desire, fondly 
wooing her and securing for her a reciprocal 
satisfaction than he would dream of appearing 
at his city officein his pyjamas. He has bought 
his wife by virtue of his support, and the least 
she can do is to earn her keep by conceding his 
full conjugal rights. And here it is useless for 
ingenious feminists to argue that the term 
‘ conjugal rights ’’ is a mere mis-translation of 
*‘ conjugal rites.” Conjugal rights are a natural 
corollary to the economic dependence of women, 
and the diminution in the size of the modern 
harem has scarcely detracted one iota from the 
‘proprietary attitude of innumerable modern 
husbands. The exaggerated value they attach 
to exclusive proprietorship, moreover, effectu- 
oat blinds them to the existence of the superior 
values which they sacrifice, and to the misery 
they inflict upon their partners, hence there is 
even more degradation of sex within the marital 
bond than outsideit. The kept woman, in fact, 
be she wife or mistress, is more often than not a 
sacrifice on the altar of masculine egotism, and 
the egotist, by purchasing that which nature 
decrees he should win by personal effort, deprives 
himself of all that is most satisfying, valuable 
and ennobling in sexual relationships. 

Nor is the possessive instinct in matrimony 
confined merely to men. Women, too, seek to 
enslave their husbands and convert them into 
conjugal _—" ‘1 already explained, 
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this is partly due to a fear of losing their sole 
means of livelihood, but even more is it due to 
sheer acquisitiveness. Women, no less than 
men, have yet to learn that exclusive possessions 
constitute limitations. The lust for possession 
erects an artificial barrier between oneself and 
one’s fellows ; it destroys the sense of human 
homogeneity, and leads to a segregation and 
isolation that is only imperfectly compensated 
by the intimacy between the two partners. 
Nor is it adequate to maintain that this limited 
form of happiness is comparatively satisfying. 
One ought no more to be satisfied with but a 
minimum experience of love than one should 
with a minimum experience of knowledge or of 
beauty. The riches of life are man’s heritage, 
and to monopolize them or fear to partake of 
them is to fear life. Nor is this all. Possess- 
iveness defeatsitsown aim. The man who feels 
himself possessed instinctively feels his freedom 
curtailed and his capacity for happiness 
impaired. From sheer affection, or unwilling- 
ness to inflict sorrow, or from a sense of duty, 
he may voluntarily deny the full scope of his 
capacity for extraneous friendships or affections, 
but the fact remains that he will feel himself 
cramped and tied. And the more unreasonable 
he feels the restriction to be the more will he 
inwardly resent it, and such sentiments inevit- 
ably blight and stunt the full development of 
spontaneous love. There can be no true love 
without trust, and although trust necessarily 
involves risk, it does not in the end entail nearly 
so much as does distrust. Many of the 
supposed risks of conjugal trust, moreover, are 
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entirely fictitious. Among sane, normal and 
decent people a second friendship rarely, if ever, 
necessitates disloyalty to an earlier one, and 
what applies to friendship should apply also 
to affection, for both are inestimably valuable 
and enriching, and no man or woman desiring 
to live fully and fearlessly can enjoy too much 
of either. What is required by the world to- 
day, then, is not the reinstatement of the old 
and cramping sexual code, but emergence of a 
new morality adequate to secure the maximum 
benefits to the individual and to humanity as a 
whole. The principles and requirements of 
this long overdue ethic I shall now proceed to 
examine. 


CHAPTER V 
ETHICS, RELIGION, AND SEXUAL MORALITY 


Eruics is probably the one subject of which the 
average man is most profoundly ignorant yet 
about which he is invariably the most dogmatic. 
Question your neighbour about the problems of 
the Quantum Theory and he will readily admit 
his ignorance, but ask him about the infinitely 
more difficult problems of right and wrong and 
he will proceed to lay down the law with the 
utmost complacency. Morals, in short, are 
conceived to be so simple that neither the fool 
nor the wayfaring man can err therein, with the 
result that the sweet maid may be admonished 
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to be good despite the fact she can never hope 
to be clever. That she cannot:actively be good 
without a considerable amount of knowledge 
never seems to occur to the average moralist, 
and this is chiefly because he assumes that 
morals have nothing whatever to do with intelli- 
gence. Indeed, the two are not infrequently 
supposed to be incompatible, and it is a com- 
monplace for the ignorant to assume a monopoly 
of virtue in their attempt to console themselves, 
as Mr. Joad expresses it, for the insulting 
superiority of the intelligent. 

A belief in the simplicity of morality, how- 
ever, is a delusion by no means confined to the 
crassly ignorant : the assumption being founded 
on two very popular and widespread beliefs. 
These are the supposed infallibility of religion 
and of the human conscience respectively. 
Theistic religion, in the past, was accepted as a 
complete revelation of the Divine Law and of 
the Will of God, and conscience was presumed 
to be a divine or supernatural entity implanted 
in every human being and capable of the 
immediate and automatic recognition of good 
and bad. Unfortunately, neither of these ideas 
is now tenable. The will of God, as revealed 
by different religions, proves to be a very con- 
tradictory affair, while the study of comparative 
religion proves that all modern religious beliefs 
are comprised of an elaboration and rational- 
ization of a series of primitive theories, super- 
stitions and speculations. Conscience is in 
much the same case ; indeed, its very existence, 
as popularly conceived, is highly questionable. 
Much more certain is the fact that the consciences 
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of no two individuals are in complete agreement, 
particularly so when the individuals belong to 
different races or peoples. The conscience of 
an Indian widow may impel her to immolate 
herself on her dead husband’s funeral pyre ; 
that of a sonless Chinese wife to urge her 
husband to take a concubine; that of a 
Japanese to commit hari-kari, and that of a 
Polynesian to devour sacramentally the flesh 
of a vanquished enemy. Conscience, in brief, 
is rarely more intelligent or enlightened than is 
the society to which its owner belongs, and more 
often than not, as Mr. Bertrand Russell reminds 
us, ‘“‘ never wiser than its possessor’s nurse or 
mother.’’ Such being the case, it follows that 
neither religion nor conscience constitutes an 
infallible guide; that good motives do not 
necessarily produce good ends, and that wisdom 
and morality, instead of being antithetical, are 
intimately associated. ‘“‘I have completely. 
lost any belief in the conventional view that the 
ills we suffer from are due to any failure of our 
moral or spiritual development,’’ wrote Pro- 
fessor Frederick Soddy in a letter, ‘‘ they would 
be precisely the same if we were all archangels 
if we still persisted in the belief that 2 + 2 = 5.” 
And with this view I entirely concur. 
Admitting then that knowledge is a necessary 
requisite to right action, and that right action 
may be defined as that conducive to some end 
called good, the question at once arises as to 
whether or no a supreme good, known to ethics 
as the good, actually exists. The good con- 
ceived by different individuals not only varies 
but is often antagonistic. One conceives the 
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acquisition of a fortune and self-assertion to be 
good, another a life of poverty and self-denial ; 
a Napoleon aspires to world-conquest, a Gau- 
tama to world-renunciation. The good of one 
age, moreover, is frequently the evil of the next, 
so that superficially, at least, it looks as though 
there were no such thing as ‘the good, but only 
a number of conflicting and individual goods. 
Despite superficial differences, however, a 
closer investigation of the desires of different 
individuals and races reveals a basic substratum 
of belief in substantially identical goods. All 
healthy, normal men, for example, agree that 
it is good to live, to possess health, to have 
sufficient food, to acquire a certain standard of 
comfort, to enjoy respect, affection, and a happy 
sex-life, and to participate in the benefits of 
human society. Similarly, all agree that it is 
evil to be hungry, ill, despised, uncomfortable, 
or condemned to perpetual isolation. And what 
applies to man applies very largely to the lower 
species. The conception that the whole of 
nature ‘‘ groaneth together ”’ is the product ofa 
morbid mind and biased theological speculation, 
just as the idea that all nature is ‘“‘ red with 
tooth and claw’”’ is an untrue generalization 
based upon an abstract and theoretical con- 
ception of what ought to exist in conformity to 
the sole operation of the law of the Struggle for 
Existence. Holders of such theories would do 
well to read Mr. W. J. Long’s books,! while 
those obsessed with the haunting picture of the 
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stoat perpetually at the rabbit’s throat might 
profitably spend an hour or two concealed in a 
convenient gorse-bush or briar-patch watching 
the joyous gambols of a colony of cotton-tails. 
Having spent a good deal of my life watching 
wild creatures in many countries and climates, 
I am convinced that all living things find life 

ood. They do not enjoy life less keenly 
because they may suffer a violent death—such a 
death, indeed, is invariably sudden and much 
less painful than one from disease. On the 
contrary, they sing, gambol, bask, hunt, forage, 
feast, love, lust, and go adventuring with 
unabated zeal. Life, in brief, is emphatically 
good; it is an end in itself, and all living 
creatures, including man, desire life, and life 
more abundantly. Hence it would appear that 
a fuller, freer, and more complete life possesses 
hats material claims to be considered a universal 
good. 

Such aconception of the good, however, suffers 
from the defect of being so wide in its scope as 
to permit of innumerable conflicting views as 
to what actually constitutes a full life, and 
before attempting a more precise definition it 
may be advantageous to examine the amount of 
success achieved by two such eminent ethical 
writers as Kant and _ Aristotle. Kant 
approaches the subject from a pure meta- 
physical point of view, and starts by looking 
for a moral law or rule of conduct that may be 
conceived as necessary and universal. To this 
end he bases his reasoning on a number of 
axioms, or self-evident truths. The moral law, 
he maintains, must be universal and absolute ; 
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the good must be good in itself, not dependent 
upon something else; it must be independent 
of individual desire or bias, otherwise it will not 
be absolute, and a moral action must always be 
voluntary and issue from the recognition of the 
operation of a law of nature. His first axiom 
leads him to his ultimate definition of the moral 
law, namely, “‘ the moral law is that which can be 
universalized,’’ hence the categorical imperative 
for Kant is, ‘“‘ I am never to act otherwise than 
so that I could also will that my maxim should 
become a universal law.” Wrong action con- 
sists in making an exception of oneself. Any- 
thing acting in accordance with this law must 
be good in itself, he argues, and conversely, 
anything that is good in itself must act accord- 
ing to this law. But do any beings possessing 
absolute worth and constituting ends in them- 
selves exist? To this he replies, “‘ Man and 
generally any rational being exists as an end in 
himself,’’ adding that man necessarily conceives 
his own existence as such, and that this applies 
to each and every man. From this arises the 
further maxim: “ So act as to treat humanity, 
whether in thine own person or that of any 
other, in every case as an end withal, never as a 
means only.” | | 
Aristotle, like Kant, begins his enquiry with a 
simple self-evident proposition. ‘‘ Every art 
and every kind of enquiry, and likewise every 
act and purpose,’ he declares, ‘“‘ seems to aim 
at some good ; and so it has well been said that 
the good is that at which everything aims. . 
If then in what we do there be some end which 
we wish for on its own account, choosing all 
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others as means to this . . . this evidently will 
be the good or the best of all things.’’ Aristotle 
assumes, then, that some common human good 
actually does exist, and that the whole of man- 
kind would desire it if once it were perceived. 
The good, in brief, is essentially an object of 
desire as well as an end in itself, but this is a 
very different thing from saying that all things 
that are desired are necessarily good. Desires, 
even in the same individual, frequently conflict, 
hence discrimination must be made between 
superior and subordinate desires or ends. 
Immediate pleasure, therefore, should never 
constitute the deciding factor, but rather a con- 
sideration of the supreme desire which will 
afford maximal satisfaction and give rise to a 
sense of harmonious well-being. In order to 
discover this supreme end, says Aristotle, we 
must ask ourselves what is the true function or 
nature of man; what is it that distinguishes 
him from every other living creature. Such a 
distinctive characteristic, he maintains, is to be 
found in man’s rational nature, in his capacity 
for reasonable action. It is important to note, 
however, that the conceptions of Kant and 
Aristotle concerning rationality differ very 
materially. A rational being for Kant was one 
actuated by pure reason purged from all feeling 
and desire, whereas for Aristotle it implied a 
being capable of organizing and co-ordinating 
his desires and emotions, of suiting and sub- 
ordinating means to ends, as distinct from one 
acting from blind instinct or emotional impulse. 

Pure reason is the faculty of apprehending 
truth, and it is apparent that the mere per- 
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ception of truth does not necessari 
action, although it not infr ; 
Knowledge, for example, may itself constitute 
an object of desire, and it may also inform us 
the right means to some other end which is 
actively desired. This proper development of 
the intellectual faculty is termed by Aristotle 
‘intellectual excellence,’’ but we experience 
other desires and impulses besides the desire for 
knowledge, and the proper development and 
organization of these constitute what he calls 
‘‘ moral excellence ’’ or goodness of character. 
And here, in applying a criterion to a good 
character, Aristotle introduces his famous 
doctrine of the Mean. This is based on prac- 
tical experience, which shows that it is possible 
to have too much or too little of anything, and 
that to avoid excess or defect it is necessary to 
seek the mean, or right amount. This doctrine 
is the very antithesis of Kant’s. Aristotle does 
not look for a universally applicable rule, but 
definitely considers such a rule to be impossible, 
and asks instead, How far is the rule to be 
applied? How far is this or that particular 
tendency or desire to be carried? Each case 
has to be considered on its merits, and the 
precise mean between excess and defect must 
ultimately be determined by the qualitative 
and quantitative perception of the individual 
concerned. A rough guiding principle, however, 
is provided: no one tendency should be over- 
developed at the expense of others, but all 
should be developed to such an extent as to 
being a sense of general harmony and well- 
ng. Such a ar i harmony and eas 
or 
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being constitutes true happiness, and happiness 
consists in the continuous exercise of activities 
undertaken for their own sake, constituting 
ends in themselves. The supreme good can 
alone secure complete happiness and satisfac- 
tion, and this must necessarily be of such a 
nature as to be complete in itself. Such a good 
is to be found, for Aristotle, in contemplation, 
and he lays it down that the supreme and com- 
pletely satisfying good lies in the perfect under- 
standing and contemplation of the ultimate 
truth about the universe. 

Any attempt to review the ethical theories of 
two such philosophers as Kant and Aristotle in 
a few paragraphs must necessarily be super- 
ficial and inadequate, but I think I have stated 
the outstanding points of their theories with 
sufficient clearness to permit of my criticizing 
their doctrines with a view to discovering what 
solution, if any, they have contributed to the 
solution of our problem. The two obvious 
weaknesses in Kant’s position lie in his doctrines 
of universality and rationality. A law is not 
necessarily good or moral merely because it can 
be universalized. Two such maxims as 
“‘ Always speak the truth” and “ Never take 
life ’’ might easily be universalized, but although 
their obedience might be moral in most cases it 
might be definitely immoral in others. No one, 
for example, would consider it a moral obliga- 
tion for a prisoner of war to betray his com- 
patriots by revealing the truth about their 
strength, armaments, and plan of campaign, 
nor would it be held moral to permit a homicidal 
maniac to murder Sota women and 
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children when it might be prevented by taking 
the life of the maniac. No’conceivable law, 
therefore, is necessarily moral in every cir- 
cumstance, and bad laws could almost as easily 
be universalized as good ones. Kant, however, 
maintains that a rational being could never will 
the universalization of bad laws, but this by no 
means follows. A rational being, gua rational 
being, is concerned only with what may be done 
consistently and without contradiction, and a 
bad motive may obviously be as consistent as a 
good one. Pure reason devoid of feeling and 
desire, moreover, can never be an incentive to 
action, and purely rational beings would not act 
in this or that particular way, but simply not 
act at all. 

The flaws in Aristotle’s position are less 
apparent than those in Kant’s, and most 
objections to his system could be avoided by 
minor modifications. Aristotle, moreover, in 
defining the good as an object of desire makes 
the motive for good action intelligible. But it 
is just here that criticism is most likely to arise, 
for it is a fundamental moral conception that 
what is right is not necessarily the same as what 
we desire. Some people, indeed, even maintain | 
that the desire to perform an action robs it of all 
moral content. This, if it were true, would 
plunge us into the fallacy of Kant, and leave us 
with a moral end that could never by any 
chance be an object of interest or a motive to 
action. The good, then, if it is to attract and 
satisfy us, must be essentially related to some- 
thing in our very nature, hence it may be 
assumed that when ac action appears to con- 
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flict with desire, the reason lies in the fact that. 
our real nature is imperfectly apperceived. It 
is Aristotle's conception of the supreme good, 
however, that is the most open to criticism. 
Pure intellectual contemplation is unquestion- 
ably good, but there exists no cogent reason, 
other than the philosopher’s bias, why it should 
be considered the good any more than, say, 
zsthetic contemplation. Contemplation in any 
form, moreover, is predominantly passive, and 
perpetual passiveness would be as abhorrent to 
human nature as perpetual activity. In any 
case, I do not imagine that readers of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s Back to Methuselah are likely to 
consider that the life of abstruse contemplation 
led by his “‘ ancients ’” is particularly attractive 
or idealistic. Morality, as generally conceived, 
furthermore, involves reference to others be- 
sides ourselves, and in so far as the Aristotelian 
system is essentially self-regarding it is at this 
point inferior to the Kantian. 

It would here seem that Aristotle has not 
carried his investigation of the essential nature 
of man far enough. He stops short at the dis- 
covery of the rational element in humanity, just 
as I, in my superficial opening survey, stopped 
short at the discovery that what all men want 
is a fuller and more complete life. If we are 
to obviate the limitations of the Aristotelian 
system, therefore, we must continue our investi- 
gation from the point at which I left it at the 
opening of this chapter. 

Reverting to my summary of some of the 
good things universally desired by all normal 
and healthy people, it ee to note that. 
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it includes some measure ak human society. 
Man, in brief, is just as much a social as a 
rational being. Of all living creatures he is the 
most helpless in his infancy ; ;' the least well- 
equipped with adequate instincts and reflexes ; 
the most dependent upon education and the 
acquired experience of others. Modern civilized 
man, moreover, owes his status to the fact that 
he is heir to all the ages. He stands on the 
heads and shoulders of all who have gone before 
him ; the accumulated wisdom of the race is at 
his disposal, and the fullness and richness of his 
life—that which distinguishes it from the nar- 
rower and harsher life of the primitive ape-men 
—is entirely dependent upon his capacity to 
profit by the accumulated experience of his 
forebears. Civilization, furthermore, involves 
a recession from simple individuality anda pro- 
gression towards personality. ‘‘ Personality,” 
writes Dr. William Brown, “ ought to be dis- 
tinguished from individuality. The man of 
personality gives out to the world around him 
and also absorbs it in himself, identifying him- 
self as far as possible with others. . . . The 
great statesman, the great man of action, the 
great scientist, is the person who is able to sup- 
press his mere individuality in order that he 
may gain a wider personality of the group or 
nation to which he belongs.”’ 

Man’s practical need of social unity, however, 
is but a specific aspect of a drive or urge towards 
unity that belongs to the very substance of his 
being. It lies at the heart of all religious 
aspiration, in the devout man’s longing for a 
sense of oneness with eee deity ; in the poet’s 
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ecstatic recognition of his affinity with ea Hine: : 
and in the common man’s impulse to transcend 
the narrow limitations of his own ego. On rare 
occasions the recognition of this need and its 
satisfactory attainment fills us with a sense of 
ecstasy. Of such an experience Schleiermacher 
writes: ‘I lie at the bosom of the Infinite 
World. Iam, in that moment, her soul; I feel 
all her infinite life as my own.” Similarly 
describing the sensation experienced when some 
one else performs that which we ourselves 
desired but were unable to perform, Goethe 
declared that “‘ the beautiful feeling enters the 
mind that only mankind together is the true 
man; and that the individual can only be 
joyous when he has the courage to feel himself 
in the whole.”’ To the testimony of the theo- 
logian and poet may be added that of a modern 
scientist, Mr. J. B.S. Haldane, who writes: “I 
notice that when I think logically and scientifi- 
cally or act morally my thoughts and actions 
cease to be characteristic of myself, and are 
those of any intelligent or moral being in the 
same position ; in fact, I am already identifying 
my mind with an absolute or unconditioned 
mind.” 

This urge to identification of the individual 
with mankind, with the universe, and with the 
Deity or Absolute, is not only a fact of practical 
experience but one that necessarily follows from 
the known constitution of our being. Biology 
has revealed our relationship to and our un- 
broken ascent from the lower species ; 
chemistry and physics take up the tale and 
relate living matter to Mg colloids, and back 
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through molecules and atoms to protons and 
electrons. Nor can we halt here. Below the 
proton is a mysterious something known by its 
symbol Psi, so that at last, to quote Sir Arthur 
Eddington, we are faced with ‘a scheme of 
symbols connected by mathematical equations. 
. » . Now a skeleton scheme of symbols,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ is hollow enough to hold anything. 
It can be—nay, it cries out to be—filled with 
something to transform it from skeleton into 
being.” But what is that something? Our 
greatest scientists. like Einstein, Jeans, 
Schrodinger, Planck, Eddington, and innumer- 
able others believe that its dominant character- 
istic is consciousness. ‘‘ Consciousness is 
fundamental,’’ declares Professor Max Planck. 
‘“‘T regard matter as derivative from conscious- 
ness.” This is a vastly different conception 
from that of the old mechanistic type of science 
which sought to derive consciousness from inert 
matter. And here we come to the heart of our 
investigation. The whole cosmos is derivative 
from, and related to, a universal and absolute 
consciousness, and man, as a conscious being, is 
capable of appreciating this fundamental unity, 
and can fully realize his own nature only when 
his relationship to the Absolute is conscious and 
harmonious. 

It is apparent at this point that the problems 
of ethics and science merge into those of philo- 
sophy and religion. ‘“‘ To-day there is but one 
religious dogma in debate : What do you mean 
by God ? ” writes Professor Whitehead. ‘‘ This 
is the fundamental religious dogma, and all 
other dogmas are rod to it.” There 
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exist, as Dr. Whitehead eda us, | three main 
renderings of this concept—the Eastern Asiatic, 
the Semitic, and the Pantheistic. The first 
regards the deity as the impersonal order or law 
inherent in nature and to which the whole 
cosmos conforms. It is an extreme form of the 
doctrine of immanence. The second supposes 
the deity to be a definite supernatural entity ; 
a personal being who decreed and ordered the 
creation of the phenomenal world, but who 
remains himself outside it. This is an extreme 
form of transcendence. The third concept 
holds that the deity is both transcendental and 
immanent; that the universe is derived from 
God and partly is God, but that He is much 
more than the sum total of the cosmos. Thus 
it holds that the universe is a partial description 
of what God actually is, but that it is merely a 
mutuality of appearance, or a phase of the 
Eternal Being. Of these three concepts the 
Eastern Asiatic and the Semitic are dia- 
metrically opposed, and the Eastern Asiatic 
and the Pantheistic invert each other, but it is 
evident that the Semitic conception—which is a 
rationalization of early tribal gods—can easily 
develop into the Pantheistic, and this has 
actually occurred in the history of philosophical 
theology. 
This last conception will, I think, form the 
basis of the religion of the future, and it is 
already the doctrine favoured by modern 
science and philosophy. It obviates the 
dualism involved in the idea of a wholly trans- 
cendental entity co-existing with a material and 
virtually unrelated oe and above every- 
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thing else it purges our concept of the deity of 

‘its crudely anthropomorphic aspect. The 
Semitic dectine of the deity, even at its best, 

tends to cramp and limit our conception of the 
Absolute. Neither a Jesus nor a Mohammed, 

a Gautama nor a Zoroaster can reveal in his life 
a perfect and complete manifestation of the 
Absolute. ‘‘ Any one human mind,” Professor 
J. Huxley reminds us, ‘‘ is too small to grasp 
more than a little truth, to live more than a 
little reality.” There is infinitely more in the 
Absolute Consciousness than asceticism, piety, 
humanitarianism, or a zeal for social reforms. 
The artificer of the cosmos must be considered, 
the framer of immutable natural law, the source 
of sculpture, art, poetry, music and every form 
of beauty, and countless other things besides. 

The belief in the exclusive divinity of any one 
man, no matter how noble, moreover, in 
addition to distorting our conception of the 
deity, leads inevitably to the assumption that 
only certain aspects of Reality are of genuine 
worth, and issues in a failure to enjoy much that 
is noble and beautiful in life. This, I think, 
constitutes one of the major defects in con- 
ventional Christianity. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the 
ultimate ethical good must possess a reference 
to the Absolute and to fellow human beings, 
hence I would provisionally characterize as 
good everything that promotes a fuller and 
richer realization of life in both the individual 
and humanity. On this view, human beings, 
as Kant maintains, must always be treated as 
ends in themselves, and never as mere means to 
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an end. No man may exploit his fellows with 
impunity. On mere selfish and prudential 
grounds it is always risky and frequently fatal. 
The slave population eventually revolts, 
oppressed labour rises up against arrogant 
capital, and the peasant against the aristocrat. 
But it is not sufficient merely to refrain from ill- 
using our fellows ; positive morality no less 
than religion demands that we should love them 
as ourselves, for it is only when we succeed in 
binding them to us with bonds of human sym- 
pathy and affection that we escape the narrow, 
cramping walls of the individual ego and secure 
the wider liberty of freemen of the universe. 
The self-regarding aspect of the realization of 
a fuller and richer life is no less important than 
the other-regarding. This involves a sense of 
proportion, an appreciation of true values; a 
realization of which is particularly necessary to 
the present generation. Living as we do in an 
age that has witnessed an unprecedented mul- 
tiplication of mechanical devices, luxuries and 
alluring diversions, we have been left almost as 
dazed and as uncertain of our real desires as a 
party of children at a Christmas bazaar. More 
often than not, we mistake transient amusement 
for real happiness: we drug our senses and 
aspirations with sensations, misnamed pleasures, 
in much the same way as a dipsomaniac drugs 
his with alcohol, fondly imagining that the 
maudlin hilarity of drunkenness constitutes 
genuine enjoyment. Almost we have come to 
believe that happiness and spending are Pheer 
mous, hence we spend every penny as rapidly 
as possible as though fearful of missing any new 
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toy or sensation, resembling nothing.so much as 
a party of tipplers drinking-up in frantic haste 
in order to get in another round before the 
Celestial Bartender calls ‘*‘ Time! ’’ Above all, 
the ease with which many modern fortunes are 
made and the general increase in individual 
earning capacity have given rise to the facile 
impression that happiness is something that 
may be purchased, and that we should all be 
profoundly happy if only we possessed {10,000 
ayear. In point of fact, the possession of such | 
an income would not necessarily make us any 
the less dissatisfied or discontented than we are 
at present. Admittedly, money can buy leisure 
and some of the accessories to happiness, but it 
cannot buy a sense of values nor the urge to 
strive after such values. The price of a 
theatre stall for a trite or sensational melo- 
drama, for example, would purchase sufficient 
second-hand literature to provide months or 
years of genuine pleasure—not to mention the 
permanent enrichment of the mind—while some 
of the most satisfying delights of love and 
beauty are utterly free. It is our sense of 
values that is wrong, and it is wrong primarily 
because it falls below a truly human standard ; 
because it restricts the full exercise of our 
distinctively human faculties, Man,.as distinct 
from the lower species, is characterized by his 
intellectual and esthetic capabilities, and by 
his capacity for conscious social co-operation, 
hence his maximal satisfaction must ever be 
found in the pursuit of Truth, Beauty and Good- 
ness. This is not to maintain that mere tran- 
sient and superficial pleasures or excitements 
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should never be experienced ; far from it, but it 

is to maintain that we should endeavour to 
apply the Aristotelian doctrine of the Mean and 
to guard against the ever-present possibility of 
over-developing certain tendencies and desires 
at the expense or atrophy of others even more 
valuable and satisfying. 

Applying this ethic to sexual relationships, it 
becomes at once apparent that the old standards 
of conduct were hopelessly inadequate. Love, 
as already shown, constitutes one of the most 
essential factors in the realization of a full and 
perfect life for, in so far as it is the expression of 
our sense of felt unity with the deity, with 
nature and with our fellow human beings, it 
belongs to the very stuff of our existence. But 
love is obviously capable of varying degrees of 
intensity and its graduations are ultimately 
dependent upon the existence of varying degrees 
of affinity. Love of Nature is usually vague 
and diffuse, as also is our love for the deity, 
until we have learned to love him through our 
fellows. Love of humanity is invariably less 
intense than that felt for a loved individual, 
while even among friends or kinsfolk the 
greatest intensity of love is always directed 
towards those in whom we are conscious of the 
greatest measure of sympathy. Of all the 
degrees of love, however, sexual love is un- 
doubtedly the most intense and most peculiarly 
personal. Nor is this surprising. The sexes 
are essentially complementary, both psychically 
and physically, and the act of sexual union, 
when it is genuinely sacramental, is capable of 
bringing about such a concentration of affection 
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as to elevate love to its highest intensity. No 
two persons can experience the supreme ecstasy 
of the perfect physical consummation of a‘deep 
and passionate love without being profoundly 
affected, and no matter how much they may 
wrong or injure each other at some future date, 
neither can ever completely eradicate the feeling 
of tenderness and affinity that was then 
engendered. | 

The physical factor in sexual love, moreover, 
operates in a twofold manner: it can both 
evoke tender emotion or an other-regarding 
sentiment by drawing out what Freud calls the 
libido in its sensory form towards the other 
person, and it can even more give expression to, 
and actually raise, an already existing love to 
its highest and most intense concentration. 
As an example of the out-drawing of sentiment. 
by physical activity, Dr. William Brown 
instances the fondling and nourishing of a child 
by its mother, and declares that “ if a child is 
denied that and brought up on the bottle, it 
tends to seek sensory satisfaction in its own 
person, whence arises the danger of auto- 
eroticism.” The effects of physical fondling, 
and especially of fondling involving a sexual 
element, is also demonstrated by the well-known 
fact that, among healthy and normal children, 
a greater intensity of affection invariably exists 
between mother and son or father and daughter, 
than between mother and daughter or father 
and son. The son may respect the father even 
more than the mother, and the daughter the 
mother more than the father, but as long as real 
affection exists and has been accorded physical 
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expression, the intensest form of emotion will 
inevitably be directed towards the member of 
the opposite sex. This also constitutes an 
example of the sacramental aspect of fondling, 
in so far as it issues in a fuller concentration of 
already existing affection, and needless to say 
such a concentration is even more profound 
where the supreme intimacy of the sex act 
consummates the affection of true lovers. 
Such being the case, it would seem apparent 
that the sex act, at its highest, should never be 
consummated except as a means to securing a 
mutual intensification and realization of 
existent love; and that, even at its lowest, it 
should never take place without strong mutual 
desire and attraction, or in the absence of a full 
determination to explore its maximal benefits 
—physical, emotional, psychical and spiritual. 
The lower experimental type of sex-life is un- 
doubtedly legitimate among the young and 
inexperienced, but only so if it is implicitly 
understood that the goal of such experiments Is 
the realization of true love and not the mere 
atification of stark, sensuous impulses. 
imilarly, with regard to the higher or sacra- 
mental form of sexual intercourse, which pre- 
supposes the existence of a considerable degree 
of mutual love, it must always be remembered 
that civilization and culture place distinct 
limitations upon the number of persons towards 
whom any one individual 1s capable of ex- 
periencing both intense sympathy and strong 
physical attraction. Some individuals, indeed, 
are so unfortunate as to go through life without 
coming into contact with a single person 
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capable of meeting these exacting demands, 
while even the most fortunate can never hope 
to meet more than avery small number, | 

These guiding principles, I think, must 
equally apply to all the relationships of the 
sexes, whether pre-nuptial, marital or extra- 
marital. Additional principles and considera- 
tions must, of course, be taken into account in 
particular cases, but these need no more than be 
indicated. A husband or wife, for example, has 
no ethical right to repudiate a tacit under- 
standing or to practise deceit. If they cannot 
agree as to the degree of liberty to be conceded 
to each other they must either honour their 
original contract or consent to terminate it ; 
any other solution would be _ intolerable. 
Similarly, youths who are dependent upon their 
parents for their economic support have no 
moral right whatever, while still accepting 
maintenance, to outrage parental wishes or 
injunctions, no matter how unreasonable they 
may seem. Such persons are not free agents, 
and until they have achieved economic freedom, 
they must remain bound by their obligations. 
I am firmly convinced, however, that wise 
parents in the future, while always endeavour- 
ing to instil the highest ideals and to proffer 
friendly and disinterested guidance, will never- 
theless concede to their offspring who have 
reached years of discretion—say, university 
age—the widest possible freedom of action. 
The ensuing gain to morality, idealism and full- 
ness of life will be immense, since when such 
young people eventually find a suitable life-. 
partner the ia aad will not be the 
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subordinate one of physical immaculateness, 
but rather the superior one of “‘ moral excel- 
lence ’’ in its Aristotelian significance. 

And what applies to the single will also apply 
to the married, for marriage will unquestionably 
persist. A permanent and intimate association 
of two persons of the opposite sex must always 
yield a fuller, richer and deeper content than 
any transient association, and the slow, pro- 
gressive growth throughout the years of intense 
comradeship and mutual dependence, which is 
the essential characteristic of the matrimonial 
bond, will doubtless be even more fully appre- 
ciated by our descendants than by ourselves. 
But I think that the very real benefits con- 
tributory to a fuller and richer life conferred by 
ideal extra-marital friendships and sexual 
relationships will also be recognized and appre- 
ciated and that, granted the safeguards of con- 
traceptives and the existence of idealism and 
trustworthiness in partners, no restraints will be 
placed upon such relationships other than those 
self-imposed by the moral, esthetic and intel- 
lectual standards of the individual. 
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“ Utter pessimism.”—Obdserver. ‘“‘ Mr. Russell refuses to 
believe that the progress of Science must be a boon to 
mankind.”—Morning Post, 


What I Believe. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
F.R.S. Seventh 1mpresstion. 


“One of the most brilliant and thought-stimulating 
little books I have read—a better book even than /carus,” 
-——Nation, “ Simply and brilliantly written.”—Nature, 


Callinicus, a Defence of Chemical War- 
fare. By J. B. S. HALDANE. Second 
impression, 


“ Mr. Haldane’s brilliant study.”-——Times Leading Article. 
“A book to be read by every intelligent adult.”-—Spectator. 


Tantalus, or the Future of Man. By 
F.C. S. ScHILLER. Third impression, 


* They are al) (Daedalus, Icarus, and Tantalus) brilliantly 
clever, and they supplement one another.”—Dean Inge, 
in Morning Post. “ Immensely valuable and infinitely 
readable.”’-—Datly News. 
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Cassandra, or the Future of the British 
Empire. By F.C.S.ScHILLER. Second 
impression. 


“We commend it to the aii agen of al) parties.”— 
Saturday Review. “ The book small, but very, v 
weighty; brilliantly written, it ought to be read by all 
shades of politicians.”— Yorkshire Post. 


Quo Vadimus ? Glimpses of the Future. 
By E. E. FoOuRNIER D’ALBE, D.SC. 
Second impression. 


“A wonderful vision of the future. A book that will 
be talked about.”"—Datly Graphtc. ‘ Interesting and 
singularly plausible,"—Dasty Telegraph. 


Thrasymachus, the Future of Morals. 
By C E.M. Joab. Third impression. 


“Written in a style of deliberate brilliance,”’—T smes 
Literary Supplement. “ As outspoken and unequivoca’ a 
contribution as could well be imagined. A book thar will 
startle.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Lysistrata, or Woman’s Future and 
Future Woman. By ANTHONY M. 
Lupovicit. Third tmpression. 


* A stimulating book. Votumes would be needed to deal 
with all the problems raised."—Sunday Times. “ Full of 
brilliant commonsense,”—Obdserver, 


Hypatia, or Woman and Knowledge. By 

RS. BERTRAND RUSSELL. Third 
tmpression. 

“A passionate vindication of the rights of woman.”— 
Manchester Guardian. “Says a oumber of things that 
sensible women have been wanting publicly said for a long 
time.” —Dasly Herald, 


Hephaestus, the Soul of the Machine. 
By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE, D.SC. _ 
“A worthy contribution to this interesting series. 


A delightful and thought-provoking essay.”""-—Birmingham 
Post, “An exceedingly clever defence of machinery.”— 


Architects’ Journal, 
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The Conquest of Cancer. By H. W. S. 
WRIGHT, M.S.,F.R.C.S. Introduction by 
F. G. CROOKSHANK, M.D. | 


“‘Eminently suitable for genera! reading. The problem 
is lucidly presented. One merit of Mr. Wright’s plan is 
that he tells people what they can best do, here and now.”"— 
From the Introduction. 


Prometheus, or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man. By Professor H. S. 
JENNINGS. Second impression. 


“ This volume is one of the most remarkable that has yet 
appeared in this series. Certainly the information it 
eontains will be new to most educated laymen.”-——~T tmes 
Literary Supplement. “ An exceedingly brilliant book,””"— 
New Leader. 


Galatea, or the Future of Darwinism. 
By W. Russe. BRAIN. 


“ A brilliant exposition of the present position of the 
evolutionary hypothesis.”—Guardian. ‘“‘Should prove 
invaluable. A stimulating and well-written essay.”— 
Literary Guide. 


Automaton, or the Future of the Mech- 
anical Man. By H. STAFFORD HATFIELD. 


“ It is impossible to do serious justice to his volume on 
the ‘ Chemical Robot’ in a brief review. It calls for a 
monumental work of opposition.” —Datly Herald. 


Narcissus : an Anatomy of Clothes. By 
GERALD HEARD. Second impression. 


“A most suggestive book.”—Nation, “ Irresistible. 
Reading it is like a switchback journey. Starting from 
prehistoric times we rocket down the ages.""—-Datly News. 


Thamyris, or Is There a Future for 
Poetry? By R. C. TREVELYAN. 


*“‘ Learned, sensible, and v well-written.’’—A fable 
Hawk, in New Statesman, “ ery suggestive.”—/, O, 
Squsre, in Observer. 
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Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. 
By VERNON LEE. 


“er book is profoundly stimulating and should be read 
Me é everyone.’’—Outlook. “A concise, suggestive piece 
-work,’’—Saturday Review, 


Timotheus, the Future of the Theatre. 
By BonamMy DOBREE. 


“A witty, mischievous little book, to be read with 
delight.”°— tomes Ltterary Supplement. “His gay little 
book makes delightfu) reading.’’—N ation, 


The Dance of Civa, or Life’s Unity and 
Rhythm. By Corum. 


“¥¢ has substance and thought in it. The author is 
very much alive and responsive to the movements of to-day.” 
—Speciator,. “‘ A very interesting account of the work of 
Sir Jagadis Bose, Oxford M agasine. 


Wireless Possibilities. By Professor 
A. M. Low. With 4 diagrams. 


“He has many interesting things to say.”—Evening 
Standard. ‘'The mantle of Blake has fallen upon the 
aerrtates To them we look for visions, and we find them 
n this book.”—New Statesman, 


Perseus: of Dragons. By H. F. Scott 
STOKES. With 2 illustrations. 


“A diverting little book, chock-full of ideas. Mr. 
a dragon-lore is both quaint and various.”-—-Morning 
ost, 


Lycurgus, or the Future of Law. By 
. S. P. HAYNES. 


“An interesting and concisely written book. "—~York- 
ove tiga t * A thoughtful book—deserves careful reading.” 
af 4D $93, 


Euterpe, or the Future of Art. By 
LIONEL R. McCorvin. 


“* Discuases briefly, but very suggestively, the blem 
of the future of art in relation to the ake "Saturday 
. “ This is a much-needed book.”—New Leader, 
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Pegasus, or Problems of Transport. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


* The foremost military t of the day ds 

: solution for industrial 2 git own roph, Bra problems. It 

a bold essay.”—Daily Telegrap Bi tite timely, 
ey intereating and very important.”—Spectator. 


Atlantis, or America and the Future. 
By Colonel J. F. C. FULLER. 


* Candid and caustic.”—Odserver, “‘ Many bard things 
have been said about America, but few quite so bitter as 
these.”-—Datly Sketch, 


Midas, or the United States and the 
Future. By C. H. BRETHERTON. 


“ This wise and witty pamphlet, a_ provocation Leet as 
thought that is creative.”—-Morning Post. “A punch 
every paragraph. One could hardly ask for more ‘ meat ’. © 
—Spectatos. 


Nuntius, or Advertising and its Future. 
By GILBERT RUSSELL. 


** Expresses the p polictcrey of advertising concisely and 
well.”—Observer. “It is doubtful if a more straight- 
forward exposition of advertising has been written.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


Birth Control and the State. By C. P. 
BLACKER, M.C,, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 


“A very careful summary.”—Times Literary Supple- 
ment. ‘“‘ A temperate survey of the arguments for and 
acl the encouragement of the practice of birth control.” 
—Lances, 


Ouroboros, or the Mechanical Extension 


of Mankind. By GARET GARRETT. 


“This brilliant and provoking little book.”-——Observer. 
“ A significant and thoughtful essay, calculated in parts 
to make our flesh creep.” —Spectator, 


Artifex, or the Future of Craftsmanship. 


By JOHN GLOAG. 


An able and interesting summary of the history of 
craftsmanship. Mr. Gloag’s real contribution to the 
future of craftsmanship is his discussion of the uses of 
machinery,”—Times Literary Supplement. 
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Plato’s American Republic. By J. 
DouGLas WoopDRuUFF. Fuifthimpression 


.“ Uses the form of the Socratic dialogue with devastating 
success. A gently malicious wit sparkles in every page.’ 
—Sunday Times. “ Having cepaoan par gt he set himself an 
almost im ible task, has succeeded beyond belief,””— 
Saturday Keview. “* Quite the liveliest even of this spirited 
series ."" Observer. 


Orpheus, or the Music ofthe Future. By 
W. J. TURNER. Second impression. 


** A book on music that we can read not merely once, but 
twice or thrice. Mr. Turner has given us some of the finest 
thinking upon Beethoven that I have ever met with.—” 
Evnesi Newman in Sunday Times. 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By 
E. J. DENT. 


“* In Orpheus Mr. Turner made a brilliant voyage in search 
of first principles. Mr. Dent’s book is a skilful review of 
the development of music. It is the most succinct and 
stimulating essay on music I have found.”—Musical 
News.—"* Remarkably able and _  stimulating.’”’—TZimes 
Literary Supplement. 


Sibylla, or the Revival of Prophecy. By 
C,. A. MACE. 


* An entertaining and instructive pamphlet.”—-M orn 
Post. ‘“ Places a nightmare before us very ably and wittily.” 
—Speciator. 


Lucullus, or the Food of the Future. By 
OLGA HARTLEY and Mrs. C. F. LEYEL. 


** This is a witty volume in an entertaining series, and it 
makes enchanting reading.”—Ttmes Literary Supplement. 
* Opens with a brilliant picture of modern man, living in 
a vacuum-cleaned, steam-heated, credit-furnished suburban 
mansion.’”” This banquet of epigrams.”—Spectator. 


Procrustes, or the Future of English 
Education. By M. ALDERTON PINK. 


“* Undoubtedly he makes out a very good case.”—Dasly 
Heraid. * This interesting addition to the series.”—-T7imes 
Educational Supplement. 
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The Future of Futurism. By Joun 
RODKER. 

“Mr. Rodker is up-to-the-minute and he has accom- 

plished a considerable feat in writing on such a vague 


subject ninety-two extremely interesting pages.”"-—T. S. 
Eliot, in Nation. 


Pomona, or the Future of English. By 
BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 


** His later pages must stir the blood of any man who 
loves his country and her poetry.”—J. C. Squire, in Observer. 
“ His finely-conceived essay.”-—Manchester Guardian. 


Balbus, or the Future of Architecture. 
By CHRISTIAN BARMAN. 


“ A really brilliant addition to this already distinguished 
series, and, incidentally, an hour or so of excellent enter- 
tainment.”—Spectator. ‘“* Most readable and reasonable. 
We can recommend it warmly.”—New Siatesman. 


Apella, or the Future of the Jews. By 
A QUARTERLY REVIEWER. 


“ Cogent, because of brevity and a magnificent prose 
style, this book wins our quiet praise. It is a fine pamphlet, 
adding to the value of the series, and should not be missed.” 
—S pectator. 


Lars Porsena, or the Future of Swearing 
and Improper Language. By ROBERT 
GRAVES. Sixth tmpression. 


‘*No more amusingly unexpected contribution has been 
made to this series. A deliciously ironical affair.”’— 
Bystander. “ His highly entertaining essay is as full as 
the current standard of printers and police will allow.”-— 
New Statesman, 


Mrs. Fisher, or the Future of Humour. 
By ROBERT GRAVES. Second impres- 
ston. 


**Few volumes in this celebrated series have enjoyed a 
more deserved success than should be achieved by Mrs. 
Fisher. The wit and daring of lars Porsena soon took it 
to a fourth impression. Mrs. Fisher is even better.”-— 
Daily Express. 
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Socrates, or the Emancipation of Man- 
kind. By H. F. CARLILL. 


“* Devotes a specially lively section to the herd instinct.” 
—Times, “Clearly, and with a balance that is almost 
Aristotelian, he reveals what modern psychology is going 
to accomplish .”"—New Statesman, 


Delphos, or the Future of International 
Language. By E. SyLviIA PANKHURST. 


* Egual to anything yet produced in this brilliant series. 
Miss Pankhurst states very clearly that an international 
ee would be one of the greatest assets of civilization.” 


Gallio, or the Tyranny of Science. By 
J. W.N. SULLIVAN. Secondimpresston. 


**So packed with ideas that it is not possible to give 
any adequate résumé of its contents.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘* His remarkable monograph, his devasta- 
we summary of materialism, this pocket Novum Organum.”” 

pectator. 


Apollonius, or the Future of Psychical 
esearch. By E. N. BENNETT. 


“* A sane, temperate and suggestive survey of a fleld of 
inquiry which is slowly but surely pushing to the front.” — 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Aeolus, or the Future of the Flying 
Machine. By OLIVER STEWART. 


“Both his wit and his expertness save him from the 
nonsensical-fantastic.”—Datly News. ‘“ He is to be con- 
gratulated. His book is small, but delightfully funny, and 
there really are sensible ideas behind the jesting.”-— 
Aeroplane. 


Stentor, or the Press of To-day and 
To-morrow. By DAviID OCKHAM. 


“A valuable and exceedingly interesting commen 
on a vital phase of modern development.”"— Daily Herald. 
“Vigorous and well-written, eminently readable.”— 
Yorkshire Post. 
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Rusticus, or the Future of the Country- 
side. By MartTIn S. BRIGGS, F.R.I.B.A. 

* Few of the fifty volumes, provocative and brilliant 

as most of them have been, capture our imagination as does 
this one.”—Datly Telegraph. “ Serves a national end. 


The book is a pamphlet, though it has the form and charm of 
a book,”-—Spectator. | 


Janus, or the Conquest of War. By 
WILLIAM MCDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. 


*“* Among all the booklets of this brilliant series, none, ft 
think, is so weighty and impressive as this. It contains 
thrice as much matter as the other volumes, and is pro- 
foundly serious,”—-Dean Inge, in Evening Standard, 


Vulcan, or the Future of Labour. By 
CECIL CHISHOLM. 


“Of absorbing interest.”—Datly Herald. ‘** No one, 
perhaps, has ever held the balance so nicely between 
technicalities and flights of fancy, as the author of this 
excellent book in a brilliant series.”—Spectator, 


Hymen, or the Future of Marriage. By 
Nonian HAIRE. Third impression. 


“ Has something serious to say, something that may be 
of value. Dr. Haire is, fortunately, as lucid as he is bold.” 
—Saturday Review. “An electrifying addition to the 
series.""—Sphere. 


The Next Chapter: the War against 
the Moon. By ANDRE MAUROIS. 


“This delicate and delightful phantasy presented with 
consummate art.”—Spectator. “Sbort but witheringly 
sarcastic.”—Féed. ‘ Admirably parodies the melancholy 
and superior tone of a history-book. . .”——Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Archon, or the Future of Government. 
By HAMILTON FYFE. 


“This is a brave and sincere book.”—Economic Review. 
“ A brochure that thinking Powe will discuss.” —S pectator. 
ers timely exposure of the hypocrisy of politics."—Sunday 


‘imes, 
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Scheherazade, or the Future of the 
English Novel. By JOHN CARRUTHERS. 


“ A brilliant essay and, I think, a true one. It deserves 
the attention of all in any way interested critically in the 
novel.”—Dasly Herald. 


Caledonia, or the Future of the Scots. 
By G. M. THomson, Second impression. 


“It is relentless and terrible in its exposure of the 
realities that underlie the myth of the ‘canny Scot.’ ”’— 
Ivish Statesman. “‘As a piece of incisive writing and 
powerful, though restrained, invective, Caledonia is specially 
notable.” —S pectator. 


Albyn, or Scotland and the Future. By 
C. M. GRIEVE. 


“ A vigorous answer, explicit and implicit, to Caledonia, 
tracing behind the scenes the development of a real Scottish 
renascence. Contains stuff for thought.”—Speciaior. 


Iconoclastes, or the Future of Shakes- 
peare. By HUBERT GRIFFITH. 


“To my disappointment I found myself in complete 
agreement with nearly all its author’s arguments, here 
is much that is vital and arresting in what he has to say.” 
—Nige Playfair, in Evening Standard. 


Bacchus, or the Future of Wine. By 


P. Morton SHAND. 


“Very sound sense.”"—Times /iterary Supplement, 
“A learned and amusingly written book on wine.”—Daty 
Express. “An entrancing little volume.”—Brewer and 
Wane Merchant. . 


Hermes, or the Future of Chemistry. 


By T. W. JONES, B.SC., F.C.S. 

“ Tells us briefly, yet with brilliant clarity, what Chem- 
istry is doing to-day, and what its achievements are likely 
to be in the future."’—Morning Post. 


Archimedes, or the Future of Physics. 
By L. L. Wuyrte. 


** If the notion [of asymmetrical time} can be successfully 
re to physics itself, the universal science will be born. 

at some great synthesis {Is on the way seems clear. 
One of the most suggestive accounts of it may be found in 
this fascinating volume.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
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Atalanta, or the Future of Sport. By 
G. S. SANDILANDS. — , 


“ His provocative and most interesting book.’’"—-Datly 
Herald, ‘ Points out some of the pinnacles of unreason 
climbed by those trying to separate amateur from pro- 
fessional.” —-Manchesier Guardian. 


Lares et Penates, or the Home of the 
Future. By H. J. BIRNSTINGL. 


“Indicating vividly what may lie ahead if we allow 
our worship of the American ideal of industria] output 
for its own sake to proceed undirected.” Country Life. 
‘* Draws an appalling picture.”—Evening Standard. 


Breaking Priscian’s Head, or English 
as She will be Spoke and Wrote. By 
J. Y. T. GREIG, D.LITT. 


“* His vivacious book."—Datly Maw. ‘** The most vehe- 
ment attack [on standard English] we have ever read. 
We are equally amazed and amused.”—Morming Pos. 
“A rollicking book.”’—<Spectator. 


Cain, or the Future of Crime. By 
GEORGE GODWIN. 


** Compels the reader to think, whether he will or no.” — 
Saturday Review. “A most interesting prophecy. Mr. 
Godwin makes out a strong case against the stupidity and 
cruelty of our present dealings with crime.’*—Evening 


Standard, 


Mcrpheus, or the Future of Sleep. By 
DAVID FRASER-HARRIS, M.D., D.SC. 


“* Shews that the doctors do net as yet kuow much about 
the subject.”—Queen. ‘“‘ His arguments, clearly and 
ably presented, hold our interest. This is a book full of 
sound thinking and wise instruction.”"’"—Clarion. 


Hibernia, or the Future of Ireland. By 
BoLton C. WALLER. 


“ An earnest and eee one of work.”—Jrish 
Times. “A serious, practical k, full of knowledge.” 
Spectator, ‘‘Notable in a notable series.”—Foreign 


A ffaére. 
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Hanno, or the Future of Exploration. 
By J. LeEsLiz MITCHELL. 


“ His wonderful little book, in which he confutes the 
popes notion that the explorer’s task ie finally fulfilled.” 
—Morning Post. “ Stimulating, packed with eminently 
practical suggestions.” —Jimes Literary Supplemens. 


Metanthropos, or the Body of the Future. 
By R. CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. 


“An exceptionally stimulating book, the work of a 
clear and imaginative thinker who can express his thoughts.”’ 
—Saturday Review. ‘“ Should certainly be read by a large 
public.” —Lancet » 


Heraclitus, or the Future of the Films. 
By Ernest Betts. 


“An entertaining book, full of sparkling and origina} 
ideas, which should stimulate Wardour Street to a more 
serious consideration of the artistic and mora) aspects of 
the film industry.”—Spectator. 


Eos, or the Wider Aspects of Cosmogony. 
By Sir J. H. JEANS, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
6 plates. Sixth impression. 


A fascinating summary of his tremendous conclusions, 
illustrated by some really beautiful photographs.”°— 7 smes 
Literary Supplement. ‘“* No book in the series surpasses 
Eos in brilliance and profundity, for one of the beat brains 
engaged in research gives us here the fruits of long labour 
in terms that all may understand.”—Spectator. 


Diogenes, or the Future of Leisure. By 
C. E. M. Joab. Second impression, 


“A brilliant and provocative volume.”—Dean Inge, 
in Evening Standard. “ The writing {s vivid and good 
humouredly truculent.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


Fortuna, or Chance and Design. By 
NORWOOD YOUNG. 


** Cheerful and ingenious, His study of the ‘laws of 
chance ’, as illustrated in the game of roulette, bis examina- 
tion of horse-racing and the Stock Exchange, are not 
meant for those who wish to acquire sudden fortunes.” 
T.P.’s Weekly. 
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Autolycus, or the Future for Miscreant 
Youth. By R. G. GoRDON, M.D., D.Sc. 


“* His clear and spirited presentation of the problem of 
the boy and girl offender shoutd rekindle interest in the 
subject and help towards legisiation. Many of us need to 
get rid of preconceived notions, and his admirable book 
should help us.”—Times Educational Supplement. 


Eutychus, or the Future of the Pulpit. 


By WINIFRED HOLTBY. 


** Few wittier or wiser bocks have appeared in this stimu- 
jating series than Eutychus.""—-Spectator. “ Witty style 
shrewd insight, delicious fua."’-—Guardsan, 


Alma Mater, or the Future of Oxford 
and Cambridge. By JULIAN HALL. 


“ Conspicuously fair.”-—Manchester Guardian. “* Writes. 
about his elders, about youth, and about the two old 
erates with frankness, humour, and intelligence.” 

‘ation. 


Pyphee us, or the Future of Socialism. 
y ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


* Invaluable, a miracle of compression and illumination.”” 
——Yorkshire Post. *‘ He has almost unequalled know- 
ledge and is largely free from bias.”—Phsltp Snowden, in 
Dasly Herald. 


Romulus, or the Future of the Child. 
By RoBertT T. LEwis. 


“ This interesting and stimulating book should be read. 
not mats by parents, but by all who care anything at all 
avout the future of the race.”-—Datly Chronicle. 


Kalki, or the Future of Civilization. By 


Professor S. RADHAKRISHNAN. 


““A most delightful and instructive volume.”—Journal 
of Philosophic Studies, “A seintillating, thought- 
provoking book, carrying us rapidly along sparkling 
and forceful paragraphs.”—New Eva, 


Shiva, or the Future of India. By 
R. J. Minney. Second impression. 


“A far stronger impeachment than even Miss Mayo 
attempted in Mother India.”-—Datly Dispatch, “ Does not 
mince matters in the least.”—Datly Express. 
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Vicisti, Galilee P or Religion in Eng- 
land. By Epwarpb B. POoWLEY. 


** One of the best in the series ; a book to be read, thought 
over, and discussed by all Christians who are not afraid 
to take the shutters down.” —CGuardstan, 


Columbia, or the Future of Canada. By 
GEORGE GODWIN, author of ‘ Cain’. 


“« Deserves grave study.”’—Evening Standard. “Indicates 
aptly that the future of Canada lies with the U.S.A. Paints 
a vivid and convincing picture of the disadvantages of 
geographical divorce.” —T time and Tide. 


Achates, or the Future of Canada in 
the Empire. By W. Eric Harris. 


An answer to Columbia, maintaining the view that 
Canada will maintain herself as before in the British Empire. 


Eurydice, or the Nature of Opera By 
DYNELEY HUSSEY, author of ‘‘ Mozart.” 


* He is to be congratulated .”’—Saturday Review. “ Shows 
immense skil] in accompanying his thesis by a rapid survey 
of operatic history from which little essential will be 
missed,”"—Everyman. 


Pons Asinorum, or the Future of Non- 
sense. By GEORGE EDINGER and 
E. J. C. NEEP. 


“ A most entertaining essay, rich in quotation from the 
old masters of clownship’s craft.”—Saturday Review. 


Halcyon, or the Future of Monogamy. 
By VERA BRITTAIN. 


‘‘Fally sust:ins the high standard of the series. We 
certainly ought to be grateful for an hour's most amusing 
reading.”-——Spectator. ‘Of all the briiliant books in the 
series, I know of few more ‘ syuib-like’ "-—— Yorkshire Post. 


The World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
By J. D. BERNAL. 


“ Astounding things are discussed in a_ fascinating 
manner.”’-—Dasly Herald. ‘A brilliant book.”—Spectator. 
“The sweep of his imagination succeeds in overcoming 
the reader’s tendency to disbelief. Absorbingly interest 
ing.”’"—-Times Literary Supplement. 
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Democritus, or the Future of Laughter. 
By GERALD GOULD. 


“With nearly 100 volumes to its oredit, the series frisks 
op as briskly as in its first youth. Democritus is bound to 
be among the favourites. His humour glances at history, 
morality, humanity, and the great humorists past and 
present. Wise and witty writing.’’—Observer. 


Sisyphus, or the Limits of Psychology. 
y M. JAEGER. 


“* Altogether a very sensible aod entertain’'ng book.”-— 
Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘Much acumen and know- 
ledge. All students of psychology should read it.”— 
Manchester Guardian. 


Isis, or the Future of Oxford. By 
W. J. K. Drpiock. 


“A very pleasant spat SIE pied Literary Supplement. 
“A reactionary hit-back.”—Daily Maiti. ‘‘A cleverly 
written defence of Oxford intellectual life.”-——S pectator, 

Deucalion, or the Future of Criticism. 
By GEOFFREY WEST. 


*““An attractive essay.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
** Highly commended to those who wish baie a clear view 
of the present state of critical writing.’’——Speciator. ‘*‘ An 
entertaining bock.’’—New Statesman. 


Cato, or the Future of Censorship. By 


WILLIAM SEAGLE. 


“This brilliant and witty book.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. ‘‘ Packed with the most useful information 
and with the most interesting deductions and analysis.”-— 
Time and Téde. 


Saxo Grammaticus, or First Aid for the 
Best Seller. By ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


‘‘ A very shocking collection of vile phrases from con- 
temporary writers. The beginner will do well to turn to 
this book for counsel and warning. A vivacious and excel- 
lent pamphlet in a good cause.’’"— Robert Lynd in Datly Newe, 


Chronos, or the Future of the Family. 
By EDEN PAUL, M.D. 


** Deserves to be read by a urge number of people. It fs 
a a! of the revolution in the family and sexual relations 
which is taking place before our eyes.""—Nation. 
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Eleutheros, or the Future of the Public 
Schools. By J. F. Roxspurca, Head- 
master of Stowe School. 


“The stimulating quality is not lacking. An excellent 
Sg — it woule benefit every pomeste: Radic 
and, what is perhaps more important, every paren 
Norwood in pairest Review. 


Babel, or the Past, Present, and Future 
of Human Speech. By Sir RicHAarpD 
PAGET, BT. 


“‘ Should be read by every student of English 
stimulating and absorbing.’’— Journal of Education. 


It Isn’t Done, or the Future of Taboo 
among the British Islanders. By 
ARCHIBALD LYALL. Second impression. 


**An admirably brisk attack on taboos."’——Odserver. 
**An amusingly provocative little essay.”—Bysiander. 


Ethnos, or the Problem of Race. By 
Sir ARTHUR KEITH, F.R.S. 


“A most thought-provoking book for the statesman ."’— 
Morning Post. 


Aphrodite, or the Future of Sexual 
elationship. By R. DE POMERAI. 


‘A very sensible little book . the expression of 
a humane, decent, and lofty ideal of ‘the sexual life.’— 
Richard Aldington ‘in Sunday Referee. 


Solon, or the Price of Justice. By 


C. P. HARVEY. 


‘*The author hag many suggestions for down 
costs, ail. ‘of which look unanswerable. ae eee goes to the 
root of the matter,” —Law Journal, 


Sinon, or the Future of Politics. By 
EpGAR ALLAN MOWRER. 


Chiron, or the Education of a Citizen of 
the World. By M. CHANING PEARCE. 
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